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Compound for : 
SIZING COTTON 
YARNS 
Laying the Fibre, 
Strengthening the Yarn, 
and making a Smooth 


“Does what its Running Warp Thread 
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Laboratories and Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Reduces Slasher Waste sore 
Inequality in the length of warp yarn wound on the several 
different Warper beams used in a Slasher is the cause of a "a" es 
pronounced waste of good material, 
= 
: Our Warper with Fluted Cylinder Sa°ee 
» Gives the nearest approach to absolutely accurate measure 2" 
a ment of yarn on Warper beams of any device ever invented. ae 
With the Rhoades-Saulnier device, which automatically 
4 locks the Warper shippimg mechanism when tripped through 
“ the action of the Warper Cloek, thus preventing an overrun . 
. of yarn on the beam when fnll vardage has been registered, "a" as 
s 
it Reduces Slasher Waste to the Minimum. 
‘he Let’s Talk It Over. You want to know. Our Salesmen and 
Eixperts are at your service. 
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Manufacturers of the following machines: 


COTTON MACHINERY 


| Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 
Revolving Fiat Cards 
Sliver Lap achines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
| Combing Machines 


Drawing Framse 
Roving Frames 


Spinning Frames 
Spoolers 
Twisters 
Reels 
Quillers 


| : COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers Revoiving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
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ax-Audits 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial] data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
W e Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenville S. C. 


The Supreme 


TEXTILE OIL 


U.C. TALLOW U.C.GUMA 
KING BRAND SIZING 
ANILINE COLORS 


Unitep CHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, “harlotte, N. C. 


307 Commercial! Nationa! 
Bank Building 


REPRESENTATIVES 
R. T. GRANT Charlotte C. D. MAIGATTER 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
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The growth of the cotton industry 
in the South is reviewed as follows 
by Howard L. Clark, in the “Manu- 
facturers Record:” 

The Southern States have been 
for many vears the world’s greatest 
cotton producer. India, China, Egypt 
and Brabil are the most important 
competitive producers of cotton. 
Australia and many other countries 
produce small amounts of cotton. 
Indian ranks next to the South as 
a cotton producer. The area in cot- 
ton in India about equals two-thirds 
of the area planted in the United 
States, but a low yield per acre 
gives a crop only one-third as large. 
A narrow strip of land along the 
Nile in Egypt produces long staple 
cotton of high grade. The acreage 
is about one-twentieth that of the 
South, but large yields per acre re- 
turn a crop about one-tenth as large 
as he South. 

Egyptian production has declined 


in recent years. Cotton grows as 
far south in South America as the 
northern part of Argentina. The 


chief cotton producing regions are 
in the drier eastern sections of Bra- 
bil and the coastal zone of Peru. 
Recently production has developed 
considerably in Sao Paulo, south- 
eastern Brazil. China is also a pro- 
ducer of the poorer grades of cot- 
ton. The known commercial crop 
of China exceeds 1.000,000 bales an- 
nually. Since the domestic con- 
sumption is large, the total crop 
has been estimated as high as 4,- 
000,000 bales. 

However, the South still holds its 
commanding position in the produc- 
tion of cotton. What this gigantic 
industry has meant to the South 
and to the nation is fully under- 
stood when we compare the value 
of cotton with the world’s gold and 
silver output over a term of years, 
as presented in the Blue Book of 
Southern Progress. During the last 
twenty-two years, from 1900 to 1921, 
inclusive, the aggregate value of the 
South’s cotton crops, including seed, 
amounted to $21,175,000,000, or 8$2.- 
745,000,000 more than the aggregate 
value of all the gold produced in 
the world since the discovery of 
America in 1492. And during a!l 
{his time it must be remembered 
that cotton, with one or two excep- 
Lions, has sold for less than half 
the price that should have been re- 
eeived annually by Southern grow- 
ers in proportion to the cost of 
production and the intrinsic worth 
of the staple. 

Furthermore, 


the South's contri- 


commerce and world 
wealth through its cotton crops is 
emphasized by the fact that the 
ageregate value of its cotton crops, 
including seed, in the ten-year pe- 
riod from 1912 to 1921, inclusive, 
was $12.975,.980,000, which is more 
than three times the value of all 
the gold produced in the world dur- 
ing that period and over two and a 
third times greater than the com- 
bined values of all the gold and sil- 
ver produced in the world in the 
same time. 

The aggregate value of the 
South’s exports of raw cotton from 
1912 to 1922 inclusive, exceeded by 
2,369,000,000 the aggregate value of 
all the gold mined in the world in 
that ten-year period, and $954,000,- 
000 more than the combined total 
value of a!l the gold and silver pro- 
duced in the world during the same 
period, 

Up to about 1915 the world was 
consuming probably 21,000,000 bales 
of cotton and producing, with yearly 
variations, about the same quantity. 
For four or five years production 
and consumption dropped. UCon- 
sumption has been: increasing and 
the world is now consuming ap- 
proximately 20,500,000 bales, while 
world production has averaged for 
the last two years about 16,200,000 
bales. The world is producing about 
seventeen times: as much cotton as 
was produced a century ago and 
every pound of it is in demand, 
The South’s cotton crop of 1922 was 
over 56 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction. Upon this section's ability 
to supply cotton rests the future of 
the textile industry and allied trades 
and the millions dependent on them. 
Give the South a living wage and 


bution to 


profit on its cotton and these mil- 
lions will never go hungry for lack 
of raw materials. 


The cotton industry of the world 
represents an investment of over 
$25,000,000,000. Over 6,000,000 per- 
sons are employed in the produc- 
tion, manufacture and distribution 
of the finished products. The land 
on which cotton grows is worth at 
‘east $10,000,000,000 and the factories 
which turn it into the finished prod- 
uct another $10,000,000,000., 

Over 1,850,000,000 pounds of cotton 
are now consumed annually in 
Southern mills, operating over 16,- 
000,000 spindles and about 300,000 
looms. During the cotton year end- 
ed July 31, 1922, the South consum- 
ed ; 3,733,000 bales of American cot- 
ton compared with a consumption 
of 2,178,000 bales in the mills of the 


L'nited States outside of the cotton 


growing States. 
As late as 1810 the manufactured 
products of Virginia, North Caro- 


lina. South Carolina and Georgia ex- 


eeeded in: variety and value those 
of the New England States. With 
the growth of cotton planting in 
the South, as a result of the high 
prices prevailing in the early part 


of that century, the energy and cap- 
ital of that section were concen- 
trated largely upon cotton, wifile 
New England concentrated its ener- 
gies largely upon cotton manufac- 
turing and other industrial activi- 
ties. When cotton prices declined 
in. the early forties to 5 cents or 6 
cents a pound Southern capital and 
energy promptly turned to railroad 
and industrial development. 
Colonel Hester is convinced thal 
the expansion of the textile indus- 
try will practically all occur in the 
South, with some of the New Eng- 
land mills moving bodily to South- 
ern tocations. In fact, this move- 
ment has already begun. Speaking 
on this point before a meeting of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, President Robert 
Amory, of the association, said: 
“Our principal competition comes 
from the Piedmont district of North 
and South Carolina. There the eli- 
mate is good and bracing. The oper- 
altives are pure bred American stock 
from the mountains. Like our orig- 
inal New Englanders, they have had 
hard work to make a living and 
appreciate opportunity. Work is 
not only a necessity but also a pleas- 
ure. These people are of great na- 
live intelligence and quick to learn. 
Mills have sprung up on every hand. 
Every little town wants a mill and 
Offers free land, exemption from 
taxation, and all sorts of encourage- 
ment to the man who knows how to 
make cloth and will start a mill. 
“The record is clear enough, the 
cotton industry is gradually slip- 
ping away. In the past various fac- 
tors have helped us. Massachusetts 
had far more skilled h elp and Over- 
sght. We had the finishing works 
where Southern goods must be ship- 
ped to be bleached, dyed, or printed. 
Now, there is excellent skilled help 
and supervision in the South.” 
Another angle is found in the un- 
certain situation of European cotton 
industries as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Generally 
speaking, European mills are pro- 


ducing slightly finer counts § and 
workers are turning oul less per 


unit, with the possible exception of 
England, than in pre-war days. La- 
bor is independent and is working 
on an eight-hour basis. It therefore 
seems that European cotton ‘con- 
sumption will not increase as rap- 
idiy as it was doing im pre-war 
days. All of which should tend to 
create more business for American 
mills in order to supply the lessened 
production of European mills. 

“If Lancashire is to regain her 
trade of pre-war days,” states Fred- 
erick W. Tattersall, a Manchester 
cotton authority, “something will 
have to be done to reduce produc- 
tion costs, and until spinners, man- 
ufacturers and merchants can place 
goods in distributing centers abroad 
on a cheaper basis, the turnover is 


bound to be restricted. New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturers are 


meeting this condition by turning 
fo the South, but how the English’ 
cotton interests will solve the prob- 
lem remains to be seen. 


— — 


To Gixe Summer Textile Course. 
A. Withers, director of 
the State College Summer School, 
Raleigh, N. C., which opens June 12 
and continues through July 25, an- 
nounces that an entirely new course 
in the textile industry will be of- 
fered this year for those working 
in mill communities. The course is 
intended primarily to familiarize 
those who are now teaching or ex- 
pect te teach in mill centers with 
the fundamental principles of cot- 
fon manufacture. 

The division of vocational educa- 
lion of the State Department of 
Kducation needs teachers who have 


Dr. W. 


some knowledge of the machinery 
used int cotton manufacture, and 


are familiar with some of the sim- 


ple operations to assist with the 
part-time program for mill opera- 
Lives. 

This course should enable the 


teachers who elect it to assist with 
this part-time educational program 
and thus supplement their regular 
salary. Those teachers in mill com- 
munities who are not planning to 
engage in this part-time work 
should: find this course’ especially 
valuable, as it will enable them to 
better adapt their school work to 
the community activities, says Dr. 
Withers. 

Mr. P. W. Price, of the textile 
faculty of the college, will have 
charge of this course which wil! 
consist of one period daily made up 
of lecture and laboratory work. 


| 


The Economy Baler Company, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. recently 
brought out a new yarn press and 
also a new cloth press. The com- 
pany describes the varn press as 
follows: 

New Yarn Press. 

“There are four individual toggle 

which 


arms, operate in pairs. In 
other words, there are two toggle 
arms that extend out alt each side 
of the press with the gear rack 


fastened on a shaft between, which 
pulls the two pairs of arms togeth- 
er, forcing the platen down under 
tremendous pressure. 

“The chamber is made up of four 


sets of doors. so that the ends of 
the chamber open as well as the 
sides. The four doors. however, 


lock at two corners by a very sim- 
ple locking device. 

“The sides are made of two doors, 
one 3’ and other 2’, giving a 5 cham- 
ber. The uprights on the Economy 
are heavy channe! instead of round 
rods, thus making the Economy 
much more substantial than any 
other varn press built... The Econ- 
omy also has nearly a foot longer 
compressing trave! of platen than 
other makes of yarn presses. 

“You will notice a pinion placed 
in the center between the arms op- 
erating between two 


gear racks, 
which are attached to the end of 
the toggle arms, thus pulling the 


top ends of the toggle arms together 
by means of the pinion operating 
these two racks, forcing the com- 
pressing platen down; the entire 
strain of the pressure, however, be- 
ing up against the beam across the 
top. 

“The compressing platen is raised 
by simply reversing the motion of 
the motor, and the pinion between 


the racks revolves in the opposite 
direction, pushing the gear racks 
back, which are attached to the 


ends of the toggle arms, thus rais- 
ing the compressing platen back up 
fo normal position. 


“You will note that there is a 
standard worm gear and worm at- 
tached to the shaft that operates 


the pinion between the two racks, 
which in turn pulls the toggle arms, 
thus pressure held at all points 
of the platen stroke. 

“The Economy has the added fea- 
ture over other presses. 

“The Economy arms are fastened 
solid to the compressing platen near 
the ends, while the other toggle 
presses the arms roll in toward the 
center of the platen, leaving the 
ends of the platen unsupported, 
permitting same to tip up at the 
ends if material is not properly dis- 
tributed the chamber. 

“Another feature of the Economy 
is the fact that the toggle arms are 
not pivoted in the midd'‘e, thus giv- 
ing the entire strain on the arms 
and end thrust only, and eliminating 
any opportunity to break the pit- 
man arms in the center. 

“This new yarn press produces a 
bale 26” long, 24” wide, of seventeen 
cubic feet, weighing about § four 
hundred pounds. Making it possi- 
ble to produce bales 24 to 26 inches 
deep, weighing from fifty to four 
hundred pounds. Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with a directly con- 


is 
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New Yarn Press 


nected electric motor capable of 
pulling up to 15 horse torque, al- 
ternating current two or three 


phase 50 or 
“Another 


60 eycle, 220 or 550 volt. 
advantage of the Eecon- 


omy is the fact that the end doors 
as well as the sdes, swing out in- 
dependently, leaving all four sides 


of the bale exposed, the four doors 
are locked by two locks alt opposite 
corners of the chamber. With this 
stvle of chamber -construction i 
eliminates the slot necessary at the 
ends necessary to operate the plun- 
ger bar and chain mechanism 
regularly used on our other style of 
Economy which is objec- 
Lionable for the baling of fine yarns, 
because Im a varn the cham- 
ber must he completely enclosed 
and smooth on all with no 
openings.” 
New Cloth Press. 

The new eloth press 

by the makers as follows: 


as 
presses, 
press 


sides 


described 


is 


“First: The Eeonomy operates 
considerably faster than the toggle 
press. 

“Second: The compressing plat- 
en on the Eeonomy has a much 


longer travel than the toggle press, 
thus making it possible to camptlete- 
ly compress each bale to its mini- 
mum density, instead of havine to 
stop at a definite length of stroke 


thereby eliminating the necessity of 


blocking up under the material to 
bring the materral high enough so 
as get the benefit of the tvggle 
stroke. The compressing platen on 
the Economy exerts full pressure at 
all points of travel. The compress- 


in 


ing platen on the toggle exerts the 
maximum pressure only when the 


loggle is at its straight!es! 
The fact that the economy 
pressing platen is able to go 
within a few inches of the bottom 
platform if desired, so as [{o pro- 
duce a bale varying in all three 
dimensions if required, is a splendid 
feature. 

“Third: The KBeonomy is tonger 
lived than the toggle, as there is 
practically nothing to be gotten out 
of order. The powerful lal 
hand forged one and one-quarter 
inch Swedish Steel Chains revolve 
over stéel sprocket wheels at the 
bottom, the same as used on 
heavy hoisting machinery. 

“Fourth: Eeonomy entirely 
self-contained, requiring no special 
installation line shaft, jack shaft or 


position. 
com- 
aown 


spec 


is 


is 


other special! installation. We can 
even mount these machines on 
wheels to be moved to different 
parts of the plant as desired, by 


simply having plug connections for 
the direetly connected electric mo- 
tor. 

“Fifth: The Economy is equipped 
with the automatic safety shut-off 
that automatically the ma- 
chine on d escending travel when a 
certain predetermined pressure has 


stops 
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been exerted, regardless of the po- 
sition of the plunger, or compress- 
ing platen. The compressing platen 
can be adjusted to stop on its up- 
ward stroke at any point, without 
the operator having to think to shut 
off the power at a given stroke. 
“These Economeys are as near an 
automatic safety press as possible 
the operators simply throws in the 
switch when he wants a compres- 
sion and can go about his business. 
The machine doing its work and au- 
fomatically stopping and _ holding 
the pressure the instant that a cer- 
tain predetermined pressure has 
heen exerted. Thus each and every 
hale same size regardless of 
amount of material in each bale.” 


is 


South African Cotton Goods Trade 
in 1922. 

South African imports of cotton 
manufactures in 1922 reached the 
high total of 7,646,511 pounds, ac- 
cording to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner P. J. Stevenson, Johannes- 
burg. 

The British share of cotton goods 
imported continues to be predomi- 
nant. Leaving out canvas and duck 
for which detailed figures are not 
vel available, their share was 5,- 
928,406, or 78.6 per cent. American 
cotton goods not only continued to 
hold second place but materially 
strengthened their position. Imports 
from the United States totalled 443,- 
997 in 1922, as agains! 246,011 pounds 
in 1921, and 34,587 pounds in 1912. 
The total ‘compares very favorably 
with the trade during the war and 
post-war years. 


South African Wool Prices Weaker. 


The Port Elizabeth, South Afriea, 
wool market showed a decidedly 
weaker tendency in February. A 
fair demand existed at lower prices, 
but sellers generally were unwill- 
ng to operate, the volume of busi- 
ness transacted being small. Fairly 
large quantities of Free State and 
Karroo wools arrived during — the 
month, Consul Monnet B. Davis, 
Port Elizabeth, reports. 


Poland Exporting Textiles to China. 


Experimental stocks of cloth and 
wool blankets received by Polish 
textile mill salesmen at Harbin have 
enjoved a ready retail sale, says 
Consul G. C. Hanson in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. Or- 
ders of considerable size have con- 
sequently been p‘aced as the result 


with mills in Lodz, Bielostok, and 
Warsaw. Although no piece goods 


have been received from Soviet Rus- 
sia, reports from Chita ind'cate that 
these goods are selling at prices 20 
to 25 per cent above pre-war levels. 
New South Wales Cotton Growing 
| Unsuccessful. 


Experiments in growing cotton in 
New South Wales have in most in- 
stances this season met with failure. 
poor results have been caused by 
the dry weather and insect pests, 
according to a report from Consul] 
Romeyn Wormuth, Sydney. 
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Safe Buying Spot 


HH OR YOUR convenience and protection, less-than- 


carload lots of our own stocks of ““Eagle Thistle’’ 
products are supplied to you ex-warehouse by our own 
distributors in all principal cities of the country. You 
deal with us just as though shipments were made direct 
from our works. 


Our less-than-carload prices are based on general 
market conditions, not on local supply and demand. 
We determine the prices of Mathieson products and 
publish them openly on definite schedules. 


Eliminate price and delivery encertainties by specify- 
ing Mathieson Chemicals. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 432 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


eal Direct 


Bicarbonate of Soda \S4 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 


Sesquicarbonate of Sod 


Are 
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Waste of Fuel. 

It is quite necessary for a super- 
intendent of a mill to keep a watch- 
ful eve over the boiler room force 
for the purpose of preventing as 
much as possible the waste of fuel. 
It is usually the corporation or mill 


company which has to pay for the 
coal that is the most interested in 
the economical use of the fuel. I 


have in mind the action taken by a 
mill agent who realized that his 
fuel consumption was too high and 
concluded that the way 0 
check the apparent waste was to 
engage the services of a man Ca- 
pable of instructing the men in the 


hest 


power department how to get bet- 
ter service from the fuel consump- 
tion and at the same time use less 
coal. A man who was an efficiency 
expert in engine and boiler room 
work was secured and arrangements 
made for him to remain with us 
for a sufficient period to give the 
necessary instruction. I was em- 
ployed in the boiler room of the 
mill at the time and had an excel- 
lent opportunity Lo observe the 
progress made by this man. Firs! 
he got the men of the power de- 


partment together and illustrated 
the methods of firing with certain 
grades of coal, using the flame of a 
eandle to bring out certain points 
Of combustion. 


He demonstrated that combustion 
in the flame of the candle begins 
with the oil-safturated wick. The 


material of which the wick is com- 
posed is ignited and gases are cre- 


ated. The resulting flame is sepa- 
rated into four parts as shown In 
figure 1 in which the darkest por- 


tion, marked B, is the result of the 
collecting of unconsumed gases. 
These gases are constantly in 
progess of generation due to the 
action of the heat upon the tallow 
or wax of which the candle is made. 
Next comes what is termed the base 
portion, which is the central. part 
indieated C, and which part results 
from the immediate and complete 
combustion of the gases of part B. 


Oxygen and carburetted hydrogen 
now combine from the outside and 
a flame of considerable heating 


The 


luminous 
marked 


power is developed. 
portions of the flame are 
(; and D where the oxygen of the 
air combining with the hydrogen 
result in raising the separated car- 
bon to the temperature of iIncan- 
descence. ‘This action results in 
the production of the luminosity 
needed to give brilliancy to the 
flame. The inter.or cone of lumin- 
osity is indicated A and in it are 
the heat atoms which mingle with 
oxvgen in a combustion terminating 


in carbonic acid. 

All this technical instruction 
seemed far away from the po:nt 
which the superintendent of our 


mill desired to have demonstrated, 
and the listening men appeared to 
be impatient and inclined to sneer. 
But as the expert continued his 
talk, interest began be taken in 
the demonstrations. It was explain- 
ed that perfeet combustion constl- 
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Overseer Superintendent 


tutes water (steam) and carbonic 
acid in an experiment of the kind 
under consideration. In order to 
obtain this result a sufficiently high 
temperature is needed in addition 
lo ful lsupply of oxygen. If, in 
firing a boiler, there exists any im- 
pediment to the development of the 
proper temperature or a full sup- 
ply of axygen. perfect combustion 
of the fuel will be impossible and 
waste of coal will result. 


These impediments might exist 
in boiler defects, in the presence of 
scale or corroded parts of the tubes 
or plates. Or the fireman might be 
inexperienced and lack the neces- 
sary knowledge to properly fire his 
houer. 


Or the system of draft of the fur- 
nace might be out of working con- 
dition, or the mechanical parts so 
clogged that the passage of air is 
retarded. Or the fuel itself might 
be of an inferior grade, or of the 
right grade but impaired by long 
exposure to rain and general weath- 
er conditions in the open. The origi- 
nal plan of adjustment of the boiler 
or its foundation might be such 
that a sufficient supply of oxygen 
cannot reach the fire to insure per- 
fect combustion. 


A Defectively Design Ash Pit. 


The expert had previously exam- 
ined the boilers and he had detect- 
ed a defective ash pit in one of 
them and we were shown this pit 
and an explanation was given why 
loss of heat and waste of coal re. 
sulted from its continued use. A 
percentage of the carbon, s0 essen- 
tial to effective firing, was lost in 
the form of carbonie acid. The air 
on entering the furnace from the 
ash pit gave out its oxygen to the 
glowing carbon on the grate bars 
and generated heat as it should and 


a casual examination would not re- 
veal anything wrong. 

It seems, however, that carbonic 
acid was generated and this acid in 
passing upwards through the bulk 
of the fire took up a considerable 
portion of the heat units. The re- 
sult was that one volume of acid 
would be converted into two vol- 
umes of oxide with more or less 
loss of heat units during the process 
of conversion. 

This troub!e was caused primari- 
ly by the condition of the ash pit 


and the bars of the grate. The 
brickwork of the ash pit had buck- 
led on one side to the extent that 


miniature fractures in the Masonry 
permitted the escape of hot air 
from the interior and the admit- 
tance of cold air from the outside. 

Not only this, the buckled condi- 
tion of the wall interfered with the 
passage of air currents and _ the 
draft of the furance was disrupted. 
The bars of the grate had not been 
inspected for considerable’ time 
with the result that most of them 
were warped out of alignment so 
that some bars were too close to- 
gether and others too far apart. 
This condition of the bars not only 
interfered with the draft by caus- 
ing clinkers to collect in patches, 
but prevented free consumption of 
the fuel because the firemen in 
charge was unable to operate the 
bars owing to the bearings sticking. 
This particular furnace had given 
trouble for months, but no one had 
ever undertaken to ascertain the 
reason why. It had consumed more 
fuel on the average than any of the 
other furnaces of the battery of 
boilers, and had sent greater vol- 
ume of smoke out of its stack. The 
engineer had changed firemen often, 
but no improvement resulted. It 
was left for the efficiency engineer 
to come a'ong with his candle flame 
demonstration to prove that condi- 
tions must be right in the furnace 
in order to get a complete and sat- 
isfactory consumption of the fuel. 
That air must be supplied in proper 
volume and that the draft must not 


be retarded by buckled walls or 
warped grate bars. 
The superintendent of the mill 


had the fire pulled out of the de- 
fective furnace, and the next day 
the masons tore out the brickwork 
and grate bars, both of which were 
replaced with new in a few days, 
after which that boiler was fired 
with less fuel and better results. 


Exports of Printed Cloths. 


Washington. March exports of 
printed cotton cloths totalled 12,- 
688.678 square yards, were larger 
than for some time past. Cuba, with 
4,723,745 square yards, took approx- 
imately 33 1-3 per cent of. the total. 
The previous month the island had 
taken 1,950,818 square yards. 

The exports of printed cottons 
were the feature of our foreign cot- 
ton goods trade for the month. Gray 
goods exports were somewhat lower, 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


totalling 8,819,436 square yards, as 
against. 9,188,516 square yards in 
February. Analysis of the figures 
of the Department of Commerce 
shows that our exports of | gray 
cloths to Latin-American countries 
were on the whole larger than the 
month before, but there was a coun- 
terbalancing decline in the_ ship- 
ments to other parts of the world, 
notably Canada. Where Canada was 
our largest customer for gray cloths 
in February, with 1,200,475 square 
vards, her purchases -declined in 
march to 597,718 square yards. Co- 
lombia was the largest buyer of 
gray goods in March, claiming 640,- 
291 square yards, with the Phil'p- 
pines a close second to the extent 
of 637,814 square yards, compared 
with 317,107 in February. 

Other important outlets for gray 
cloths in March were: Salvador, 
547,612 square yards, compared with 
775,809 in February; Argentina, 
601,398, compared with 543,498 in 
February; Chili, 588,473, compared 
with 621,744 in February; Cuba, 
457,008, compared with 261,921 in 
February; Bolivia, 463,864, compar- 
ed with 260,128 in February; Guate- 
mala, 280,467 square yards, compar- 
ed with 194,403 in February; Haiti, 
386,216, compared with 323,122 in 
February; Jamaica, 269,734, compar- 
ed with 294,891 in February; Aden, 


258,750, compared with 801,000 in 
February; British, India, 300,000, 


compared with 75,000’ in February; 


Hondura's, 247,542, compared with 
212,579 in February; Nicaragua, 
217,932, compared with 176,565 in 


February. 
Of bleached goods, 8,048,544 square 


yards left the country in March, 
compared with 5,208,025 in Febru- 
ary. Philippine Islands was the 
chief customer, buying 3,579,615 
square yards, against 1,730,517 the 


month before. Cuba was next with 
1,525,617, against 830,511 in Febru- 


ary; Canada, 796,895, compared with 
775,681 in February; Mexico, 484,624, 
compared with 300,622 in February; 
Argentina, 244,220, compared with 
283,463 in February. The balance 
of this trade was in smaller lots. 
The 12,588,678 square 
printed goods exported 
compared with 7,408,809 in Febru- 
ary. As above noted, Cuba absorbed 
4,728,745 square yards of the total. 
The Philippines were next with 2,- 
891,389 square vards, compared with 
1,043,334 in February; Colombia, 
$66,476, compared with 674,253 in 
February; Canada, 811,529, compar- 
ed with 693,224 in February; Mexico, 
080.356, compared with 403,498 in 
February; Argentina, 278.426, com- 
pared with 441,123 in February; 
Haiti, 247,720, compared with 100,905 
in February, and Honduras, 252,687, 
compared with 124,508 in February. 


yards of 
in March 


China’s takings continue compara- 
tively trivial. Of gray goods, 
bleached goods and prints, China 
took. 74,401 square yards combined, 
in March, compared with 188,030 in 
February. 
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Cloth Consumption Figures Must 
Be Nationwide to Be Effective. 


J. D. Massey, vice-president of 
the Eagle & Phenix Millis, Columbus, 
(Ga., believes that periodic statistics 
on the consumption of cotton goods 
would be very valuable as a guide 
to all concerned in textile products, 
providing they were nationwide in 
scope and ranging all the way from 
the retailer to the cotton farms. 

Through recent correspondence 
with the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Mr. Massey 
has made a thorough study of the 
advantages and possibilities of pro- 
viding data on the “visible supply” 
of cotton goods, which, Mr. Massey 
points out, is a question closely akin 
to the suggestion of John Lawrence 
for collecting cloth consumption fig- 
ures. 

Bureau of the Census has been 
considering plans to get out monthly 
reports on the production and 
stocks of cotton goods. W. M. Steu- 
art, director of the census, discuss- 
ed the department’s plans with Mr. 
Massey, the latter giving his opin- 
ion that such information would be 
of little benefit to the mills unless 
the stocks in consumer's establish- 
ments were also known. 

Mr. Massey outlined his ideas in 
the following letter to the director 
of the census, written last January, 
Mr. Steuart’s reply also being given 
below: 
“Honorable Wm, 

tor of the 

D. C. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Referring to your letter of Jan- 
uary 11, from what you say I infer 
that you possibly have in mind re- 
ports intended to show the “visible 
supply’ of cotton goods in the hands 
of manufacturing’ establishments 
from time to time, as a sort of 
index or guide both for the manu- 
facturers and the buying public. 

“If this conception of your pur- 
pose is accurate, I do not think that 
it would fill its mission well unless 
it likewise disclosed with reason- 
able accuracy at least the quantity 
of like goods held by cutting and 
Other manufacturing establishments, 
and wholesale and retail merchants, 
because the total supply available 
to the consuming public would, af- 
ter all, be the only thing that would 
be of definite use alike to all inter- 


Direc- 
Washington, 


M. Steuart, 
Census, 


ested in cotton goods, from the 
manufacturer clear to the con- 
sumer. 

“Owing to the fluctuations of 


business, it might happen that man- 
ufacturers would have a heavy 
stock, and those who purchase from 
them light stocks, and on the con- 
trary, under other conditions, the 
mills might have light stocks and 
further down the line there might 
at the same time exist ample stocks. 

“Very often in ‘boom periods’ 
speculators buy great quantities of 
cotton goods and hold them for ad- 
vancing prices, just as cotton and 
Other products are often held for 
the same purpose. Hence. while 
there would be an apparent searcily 
of goods at a given moment, hizh 
prices take a downward tendency 
and immediately these speculators 
get scared and begin to unload, so 
that suddenly a huge supply of 
goods is disclosed. 

“This was amply illustrated dur- 
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the period beginning in the 
spring of 1919. There was appar- 
ently a severe scarcity of -sovuds, 
but when the period of decline se! 
in vast quantities that were being 


ing 


hoarded by various intervsts wore 
fhrown on the market: then the 
Linited States Governmen‘’ =| «can 
dumping millions of cotton r anu- 
factures on the market, with the 
result that prices hit the bcttom 
quickly, and there was a i°ong pe- 


riod of depression until these stir- 
plus stocks could be absorbed by 
the consuming public. 

“Hence, I repeat that 
report the current output 
mills and their stocks on hand 
would be simply giving one phase 
of the cotton goods situation, and 
doubtless this would apply a:so to 
other textile fabrics, such as s:lks, 
woolens and linens. 

“Also, to be fully illustrative 
the marketing prospects, 
ought to be paid to 
production throughout 
The reason is that prices in Amer- 
ica are heavily influenced not only 
by the importation of cotton fabrics 


to 
the 


simply 
of 


of 
attention 
cotton goods 

the world. 


from abroad, but also by the pro- 
duction of like fabrics in foreign 
countries, and either consumed in 


those countries or exported to other 


foreign countries, because all of 
such goods directly influence Amer- 
ican prices. 

“Again, the cotton goods prices 


are influenced to a considerable ex- 
tent by the volume of production, 
and the prices of the other textile 
fabrics, namely, silks, -linens and 
woolens. 

“Then fo give an idea as to what 
may be anticipated at a given time, 
lhe volume of Dusiness being done 


by stores selling direct to consum- 
ers is important, because if the 
consuming demand is small, the 


prospect is poor for the time being, 
even though the manufacturing and 
wholesale concerns might have com- 
paratively light stocks, because it 
would be unwise for anyone to go 
ahead prducing at full capacity 
with the plain possibility that, ow- 
ing to the low buying power of the 
public, additional goods would not 
be readily absorbed. 

“IT am taking the liberty of draw- 
ing your attention to these consid- 
erations which appear to be war- 
ranted, on the assumption that the 
reports which you contemplate are 
intended to be a business guide, you 
might say, to those mterested in the 
manufacture, purchase or sale of 
cotton goods, ranging all the way, 
you might say, from the cotton 
planter to the final wearer of a 
shirt. 


“Such a report could be made 
very useful to the whole public if 
sufficiently accurate and if covering 
the whole field from beginning to 
end, just as some publications cover 
the raw cotton field from Mesopo- 
tama to China, including planting, 
ginning, warehousing, manufactur- 
ing and other enterprises.” 

Answering the above, Mr. 
wrote: 

“We have given serious consider- 
ation in connection with our indus- 
trial reports to the question of se- 
curing information on stocks held 
by wholesalers and retailers. Such 
data are highly desirable, but you 
will appreciate the difficulties in- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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-the old plant re-made © 
without a shut-down 


BUILDING 
WITH 


FORESIGHT 


Here was a mill that had completely outgrown it- 


self. With the 
duction was essential. 
if it was to continue giving service t 


capacity 


demand steadily growing, 
Yet the 


more 
company, 
o its customers, 


pro- 


could not afford to close down a single day. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. met the 
tirely 
stalling a new power plant, 


proving the old. 


new ma 


rehabilitating and modernizing 


problem by 
the mill, 
chinery and 


in- 
im- 


The equipment in the picker room 


was increased and new pickers were equipped with 


individual motors. The spinning mi 


ll was enlarged 


with additional frames run by individual chain- 
driven motors. In the weaving mill, 160 Draper 
looms were added. These improvements were all 


made without any 


In solving such problems, 
Co. have the great advantage of lon 
leaders in textile mill engineering. 


Lockwood, 


interruption of production. 


Greene & 
g experience as 
Hardly a situa- 


tion arises that does not have its precedent in Lock- 


wood Greene experience. 


Lockwood-Greene service includes 
engineering and management from 


new mills to the operation of existing plants. 


for “Building With Foresight” which 
Lockwood-Greene’ service has 
others. Or better still, 
particular problems. 


accomplished 
let us discuss with you your 


every phase of 
the planning of 
Write 
describes what 
for 


LOCKWOOD,.GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 


DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Canadas Textile Industry 


By Kenneth Moller, Lockwood, 
Greene & Boston. in “Build- 
ers.” 


Today there are approximately 1,- 
250,000 spindles in the Dominion of 
Canada, operating on every class of 
cotton textiles from cvarse twines 
and ducks to fine mercerized yarns, 
The industry or.ginated at  Sher- 
brook, Quebec, in 1844 when a small 
duck mill was built in that place. 
In 1846 a mill was started in Mon- 
treal and about the same time an- 
other one in Thorold, 

By 1871 there were eight cotton 
mills with a capacily of 95,000 spin- 
dies. In 1885 there were in the Do- 
minion practically 460,000 spindles 
and 9,500 looms. These were locat- 
ed mostly throughout eastern Uan- 
ada in the Province of Quebec, this 
being the more thickly settled dis- 
trict of Canada and having an abun- 
dance of labor suitable for the cot- 


ton. mill industry. The total spin- 
dies were divided among twently- 
two companies, operating approx}i- 


mately 150,000 spindles in Ontarro, 
195.000 spindles in Quebec and 120,- 
spindles in the ‘Maritime Provy- 
inces, 

During this period, the tremen- 
dous development of the New. Eng- 
land textile industry began to drain 
on Canada for mill help. French 
Canadians have always been very 
satisfactory for this purpose. The 
drain on the Canad'an lInbor. mar- 
ket forced up the of labor in 
Canada and checked the growth of 
the industry for seven or. eight 
years. 

However, by 1892, it had grown [to 
550,000 spind‘tes. By 1900 there were 
650,000 spindles in the Dominion. In 
the past twenty-two years the ca- 
pacity of the industry has practi- 
cally doubled as the figures for 
1922 show about 1,250,000 spindles 
and 27,000 looms in operation. 

As it exists today, this industry is 
a small compact unit, the total of 
1,250,000 spindles being located in 
about twenty-five mills and 90 per 
cent of these spindles being owned 
and operated by ten companies, four 
of which are controlled in the Unit- 
ed Stales. 

The in place 
eontrolied as follows: 


cost 


spindies today are 


Spindles. 


Dominion Textile Co. ....... 550.000 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd. ..... 200,000 
Canadian Cottons, Lid. ..... 200 O00 


Wabassa 
Canadian Connecticut 


Lotion: ita... 


Cotton 


100.000 


30,000 
Canadian Manhasset Mills... 22.000 
Canadian Jenckes Spinning 

31,000 
Empire Gotton Mills ........ 25.000 
Hamilton Cotton Mills....... 17.000 
Imperial! Cotton 11,000 
Cosmos Cotton Mills........ 20,000 


This accounts for something over 
1,200,000 spindles. The balance is 
scattered through a few small mills, 
none of which have more than 3,000 
spindles. 

From the above it is perfectly ob- 
vious that we can consider these 
eleven concerns the textile industry 
of the Dominion of Canada. Five 


of these outfits are controlled .n the 
United States, leaving six a8 constl- 
tuting the backbone of the textile 
industry in Canada and controlled 
by Canadians and English. 


Of the five mentioned the Cana- 
dian Jenckes, Canadian Manhasset 
and Canadian Connecticut are all 


tire fabrie mills owned or controlled 
by the parent companies in the 
States. The Imperiai Uoltton 
Mills of Hamilton, Ontario, and the 


Cosmos Cotton Mills of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, are controlled by the 
International Cotton Mills of the 
United States, with other mills in 
New England and Georgia. 

By far the largest group is the 
Dominion Textile Company which 
was capitalized at $7,500,000 prior 
to its recent organization. ‘They 
“operate 500,000 spindies and 11,000 
looms on a variety of goods They 


make white and gray cottons, pr nts, 
sheetings, pillow casing, long cloth, 
cambrics, ducks, bags, twinés, drills, 
towels, blankets, rugs, etc. ‘Their 
shirtings and dress goods compare 
very favorably with those imported 
from the best mulls in Europe. They 
have a large print works and a large 
bleachery. 

This 


company was incorporated 
in 1905 under Canadian laws and 
operates mills in Montreal, St. Hlen- 
ry, St. Paul, Hochelaga, Montmor- 
ency Falls, Magog, Quebec, Kings- 
ton, Ontario and Moncton, New 
Brunswick. Gross sales of this com- 
pany from 1911 to 1921 show in 
rough figures as follows: 
8,900,000 
10,400,000 


Net protits on these 
follows: 


sales show as 


990,000 
1,230,000 


During this period the surplus of 
profits has grown from $835,700 to 
-1,160,000, this latter being after a 
deduction of &1,100,000 reserve for 
war income taxes. This will give 
some measure of the general suc- 
cess of this corporation. Through 
this entire period it has paid divi- 
dends.on ifs cOmmon-and preferred 
stocks and is generally rated as an 
extremely successful operating eot- 


ton mill, and certainly with — its 
leader, Sir Charles Gordon, domi- 
nates the textile situation in Can- 
ada. 


The next largest group is that of 


the Montreal Cottons with 200.000 
spindles and 5,000 looms. Their 


mills are all located at Valley Field, 
Quebec. They have complete dye- 
ing and finishing plant, make a line 


Textile and are very closely allied 


with the Dominion Textile, Sir 
Charles Gordon being president of 
this corporation as well as of the 
Dominion Textile. Manufacturing 
profits for this concern from 1914 
lo 1918 show as follows: 
During this period the surplus 
increased from $7,000 to $351,000. 


Dividends of $300,000 have been paid 
each year. The surplus referred to 
above should really mean additions 
fo surplus. The total mill surplus 
in the vear 1918 is carrmed on the 
hooks at $3,373,000. 

The third largest group is the Ca- 
nadian Cottons, Ltd. with plants lo- 
cated at Cornwall, Kingston, Hamil- 
fon, St. Stevens New Brunswick and 
Marysville New Brunswick. They 
have approximately 200,000 spindles 
and about 5,000 They make 
ginghams, colored flannels, ducks, 
shirtings, denim, yarns for the knit 
goods trade, cottonades and cotton 
twines, and besides these, the usual 
line of gray goods. Their gross 
sales and profits from 1907 to 1921 
inclusive show in round figures as 
follows: 


looms. 


Gross Sales Protits 
$ 3,200,000 8 258,000 
2,970,000 359,000 
2 350.000 233,000 
3,300,000 574.000 
5,600,000 1,126,000 
11,496,000 R68 000 

Their statement as of March 31, 


1921, shows a surplus of about §$3,- 
000,000. It is generally conceded to 
be an extremely successful com- 
pany and is a large factor the 
Canadian textile industry. 


in 


Another large group is the Wa- 
basso Cotton Company at Three 
Rivers which also owns the Shaw- 


inigan Cotton Company at Shawini- 
gan Falls and the St. Maurice Cot- 
tons at Three Rivers. They have a 


iolal of approximately 100,000 spin- 
dies and 24,000 looms. The product 
of mills is a fine grade of 
white cotton and the output of the 
Wabasso Mills alone approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 yards and 1,000,000 
pounds of fine yarn, annually. We 
understand they are able to manu- 
facture their goods, after paying 
freight and any import duty, at a 
lower price than Americans can 
manufacture and under more fayor- 
able conditions, An analysis of their 
protits from 1916 to 1920 shows as 
follows: 


these 


181,000 


Their statement as.of 1919 showed 
a profit of something over $600,000, 


of goods similar to the Dominio 
The four companies describes 
above, as you will note, cover about 
1,050,000 spindles out of the tota 
1.250.000. in the Dominion. The Em 
pire Cotton Mills, Lid. of Welland 
Ont., have been very successful an 
have put up a substantial addition 
ihe past year as indicative of thei 
faith in the future of the textile 
industry in the Dominion of Can 
ada. The smaller mills, the Hamil. 
ton Cottons, Imperial and Cosmos 
have generally been successful and 
we will be glad to give you any in- 
formation you might care to have 
as to their detailed operations. 
The general equipment through- 
out fairly modern, although in 
many cases the buildings are old 
and antiquated. The drives in gen- 
eral are being brought up to date 
and a considerable amount of elec- 
trical installation is being done. 


The Week's Cotton Trade. 
Cotton prices witnessed substan- 
lial advances during the week end- 
ing May 18, final closing prices in 
the average of the daily quotations 
for spot cotton at 10 markets show- 


ing advances of nearly 1 1-4 cents 
per pound and for May future con- 
tracts on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change of about 1 3-4 cents. Spot 
cotton closed at 26.01 cents per 
pound on May 18 and May future 
contracts at New York closed at 


26.79 cents. The high point touched 
by May future contracts so far this 


season i8°31.59 cents and the low 
point 20 cents. The advance was 
attributed to a better demand for 


spot cotton, together with continued 
cool weather in the cotton belt, 
some sections reporting warm dry 
weather badly needed. 

Spot sales were in fair volume, 
and reports from the cotton goods 
markets indicated continued quiet- 
ness, 

Kxports amounted to 21,74 bales, 
compared with 51,269 bales the pre- 
vious week and 98,443 bales for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
May 18 was 60,347 bales, and at New 
Or.eans 4,788 bales. ‘Total stocks. 
all kinds, at New York, 85,548 bales 
and at New Orleans 101,902 bales. 


New York future contracts close: 
May 18: May 26.79c, July 2527¢ 
October 22.97¢, December 22.58¢ 
January 22.27¢c. New Orleans closed 
May 26.05¢e, July 25.45¢e, Octobe: 
22.46c, December 22.09c, January 
21.97. New Orleans spot cotton 


26.25¢ per pound. 


—. 


Cc_ton Movement From August 1 to 


May 138. 
192’ 1922 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 2,456,522 5,384,542 
Interior receipts.. 7,078,235 6,636,174 
Interior stocks.... 508,435 838,360 
Northern spinners’ 
Southern spinners’ 
takin ... 4,053,467 3,370,634 


Q 
| 
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Armory Praises Southern 


Robert Armory, president of the up industries, not to burden them. of anything done by government did 
National Association of Cotton Man- “Your greatest accomplishment is not fa'l alike on all workers, wheth- 
ufacturers, speaking before the not the mills themselves. It is the er in mills or on farms.” 
convention of the American Cotton industrial community or section 
Manufacturers Association in Rich- that you have developed, and the 
mond last week, made a very timely sound common sense you have kept! 
and interesting talk that was heard instilled in all your neighbors and 
with much gratification by the con- operatives. The fact that the Pied- 
vention. mont section grew because each 

Mr. Armory, in the course of his town wanted a mill has kept the , 
address, marvelled at the miracu- mills seattered over a large area, the government, Urops are good in 
lous growth of the cotton industry and largely prevented too much Russia, he said, and bread sells for 
in the South. Comparing conditions crowding into great cities. The mill one-half cent a loaf, but cotton cloth 
existing in 1885 with those prevail- towns are scattered among the '5 ©4bersive. The farmer in Russia 
ing now, he declared that at the farms and the farms among the mill 285 te pay a tremendous number 
outset the farming community was towns. Each has its influenee on of bushels of wheat for a piece of 
poverty stricken because the sup- the other. It is easier, therefore, Cloth, he said, and his purchasing 
ply was more than the demand. for your operative to realize that POWer Is practically nothing. rhe 

“Between 1885 and 1900.” Mr. Am- @ certain number of yards of cloth worker In the Russian mills cannot 
ory asserted, “each little town sud-. can be exchanged for a certain num- 
denly became possessed of an in- ber of pounds of cotton or bushels 
tense desire to have a cotton mili, of corn, and that lessening the num-. ered, 
Out of the meager savings of the ber of yards of cloth produced will OU even the few high priced yards 


of cloth that are necessary for an 
ation. ‘here there react on the operative himself. ‘ 
whole population, and where there exchange with the farmer. In time, 


Mr. Amory compared the lesson 
of the development of the Piedmont 
section with what is going on in 
Russia, where following the Karl 
Marx theory, the individual is sup- 
pressed and industry is run through 


mills wer ul m 1e | lave used i Oo spread com preciate the value of unhampered 


farmers went to work in the mills, sense and practical examples of 
and many of them or their sons economic law. We of New Eneg- 
now manage mills. As the mills land have lacked this ability. to 
grew, so did the towns. Money talk, and have perhaps suffered 
came pouring into the district and somewhat from our general custom 
outside capital was offered. of silence. We have left the talk- Discussing the talk of Southern 

“You had one greal advantage: ing too much to demagocues and compet hon, Mr. Amory pointed out 
The whole community knew what others who have no experience in that.the New Ene!tand mills are 
life without industries meant in that either industry or farming. These working under 17 differént restrict- 
section, and everyone helped you. expect industry to be managed by ive laws, which he called a consid- 
There was a real desire to work, a mysterious something which they erable handicap. In Massachusetts, 
and legislation was shaped to build call government, as if the burden he said, the laws are such that the 


private business, he said, and indus- 
iry will begin to build up again in 
the only way in which it can be 
built. 


operation of two 48-hour shifts are 
prohibited. 

“Do not think for a moment that 
all these New England mills are 
going to move down here,” he as- 
serted. “In the first place, too rapid 
growth would not be wholesome for 
the Piedmont section, and secondly, 
it is expensive and almost impossi- 
ble to move a mul.” The low New 
England capitalization, he said, cou- 
pled with a good liquid asset posi- 
tion due to years of thrift, make 
it possible for the New England 
mills to compete most of the time, 
The big Southern advantage, how- 
ever, he said, is hours per week of 
operations, many of the other so- 
called advantages, such as being 
close to the cotton fields, amounting 
to very little. 

Until present conditions in New 
England change, he concluded, few, 
if any, cotton mills will be built 
there. The high cost of new mills 
built today outside of New England, 
he said, is a distinct advantage to 
her low capitalized mills in compe- 
tition, 

Japan Chief Buyer of Australian 

Wool. 


Japan is competing with Great 
Britain for eastern markets for 
woolen and cotton goods, and at 
last accounts from Trade Commis- 
sioner Sanger, had become the chief 
foreign buyer of Australian wool. 


| i | production. 


Where Belt Service 
Means Production 


A four frame group drive is one of the 
most efficient types in the modern 
spinning room equipment; butit must 
have the right belts. Graton « Knight 
Manufacturing Co. make leather belts 
for this drive that will guarantee you. 


MITT ie Our engineers will be very glad to 


ience in this important work. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg, Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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A tough Lightweight—the Laminar 


The life of a mill truck or receptacle is a hard one— 
kicks and scuffs, collisions and bumps come its way 
with disheartening regularity. 

The truck built of ordinary material that is made 
strong enough to stand the gaff of its daily life not only 
troubles noisily but is hard on floors and is heavy to 
push. Receptacles of ordinary materials that are 
strong enough to last long are too heavy for easy 
moving. 

But—there are trucks and receptacles of Vul-Coft 
Fibre, Laminar. Mill receptacles—that wonderful ma- 
terial that is so strong, so tough and sturdy that it is 
practically indestructible and yet is lighter than any 
substitute for it. 

Write today and we will gladly send you full particu- 
lars and prices, 


¢ 


National 


Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Deel. 


THE HIGHEST 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Symbol izing the best there is 
in belts—because of the qual- 
ity leather used—the strenuous 
tests it is passed through— 
and particularity in process of 


manutacture. 


Baltimore Beltiang Co. 


Factory 


Baltimore, Md. 


S ‘outhern Branch 


A full stock is carried at our Southern a ‘anch. 


Write for prices and catalog. . 


Sp: wtanburg, 5. ©. 
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The Dyeing of Mixtures. 

Both acid dyes and direct cotton 
dyes are used to produce a solid 
effect on fabrics woven from un- 
dved woolen and silk yarns. At the 
lower temperatures, these dyes 
have a strong affinity for silk, but 
only a weak affinity for wool. At 
the higher temperatures the situa- 
tion is reversed. It will be inferred 
from this fact that there is an in- 
termediate temperature at which 
the affinity of the dye for both silk 
and wool will be the-same. If so, 
this intermediate temperature is the 
right one at which to dye the fabric 
of silk and wool a solid shade. This 
Lemperature is not the same for all 
dyes. The temperature of equal af- 
finity for Fast Red is 100 degrees 
F., but Quinoline Yellow has its 
temperature of equal affinity at 140 
degrees, while Orange IV has it at 
the boiling point. 

The structure of the fabric plays 
its part in determining the temper- 
ature. The dyeing process is begun 
in the cold liquor. If the wool is 
not absorbing the dye fast enough, 
the temperature is raised gradually. 
The. silk may not take the dye fast 
enough. The remedy is to lower 
the temperature. When two or 
more dyes are combined they should 
possess an equal affinity at temper- 
atures close together. 

There are many direct cofton 
dyes which may be used in com- 
binations because they are all suit- 
ed to the temperature range, 195 
degrees-112 degrees F, These are 
dyestuffs well adapted for a solid 
shade. Three separate dyes may be 
combined. In this way, one may 
produce on wool-silk fabrics good 
solid shades of browns, greens, 
olives. The sulphoncyanine dye- 
stuffs are well adapted for blue and 
navy shades. 

The dyeing of mixtures centers 
mainly on cotton and woo! fabrics: 
Following are the methods used: 

1. The wool in the fabric is dyed 
first, acid dyestuffs being used. This 
is followed by deying the cotton in 
a cold, alkaline bath. 

2. The wool is first dyed with acid 
colors. Then the cotton is dyed by 
a mordanting operation with tannic 
acid and a fixing operation with 
tartar emetic, the object being to 
prepare the goods for a second dye 
bath in which the cotton is dyed 
with basic dyes. 

3. The goods are colored in a sin- 
gle bath with a dye suited for both 
wool and cotton, or with a combina- 
tion of an acid color and a direct 
cotton dyestuff. The bath is made 
neutral in both cases. The acid 
color dyes the wool and leaves the 
cotton practically undyed: the di- 
rect cotton dye colors the cotton 
more than the wool. 

4. The cotton warp is first colored 
with a dye fast to cross dyeing. The 
warp is woven with a wool weft and 
the latter colored in the piece with 
an acid color. 

‘Method No. 1 may be employed in 
cases where it is not absolutely 
necessary that both fibers be the 
same shade. If the cotton is well 
dyed, that is sufficient. The method 
is suited to the dyeing of shoddy. 
Filling up the cotton after dyeing 
the wool is done with sumac and 
iron, if the shade is to be a black, 
a blue or a heavy brown; or with 
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a direct cotton dye adapted to the 
shade of the wool. Pile fabrics hav- 
ing a wool pile and a cotton back 
are dyed by Method No, 1. Also, 
fabrics likely to crimp if pul 
through a neutral Glauber's salt 
bath. An example is a union fabric 
of wool and cotton which contains 
artificila silk effect threads. 

The advantage of this method 
over the single-bath procedure con- 
sists in the fact that brighter shades 
may be obtained on the wool. There 
are many direct cotton dyes avail- 
able for dyeing the cotton and leav- 
ing the wool unstained, provided a 
low temperature is employed. The 
operation may be carmed out in a 
washing machine. A concentrated 
liquor is used. The heavy rollers 
squeeze the dye into the center of 
the fabric. 

Instead of using sumac and iron, 
one pound of Glaumer’s salt and 
two ounces of soda ash to 100 
pounds (12 United States gallons) 
of water may be used as assistants. 

Method No. 2, although sometimes 
called a two-bath process is in fact 
a four-bath operation. There are 
also four washings. It is the proc- 
ess used for bright pinks, greens, 
blues, violets and shot effects... The 
first bath is an acid dye bath for 
the wool. In addition to the dye 
solution, 4 per cent of sulphuric 
acid and 10 per cent of Glauber's 
salt are added to the bath. The dye 
solution is prepared by dissolving 
the dye in a small quantity of hot 
water. The dyeing lasts an hour, 
the temperature being held at about 
200 degrees F. Instead of the sul- 
phuric acid and the Glauber’s salt, 
10 per cent of sodium bDisulphate 
may be used based on the weight 
of the material. 

After dyeing the wool, the goods 
are washed to remove the excess 
acid and dye. The next operation 
is carried out in a mordanting bath 
to impregnate the cotton with ftan- 
nin. From 2 to 10 per cent of tan- 
nin is used—the darker the shade 
the greater the percentage of tan- 
nin. The goods are entered in the 
mordanting bath at 200 degrees F, 
and run for i hour to allow the 
cotton to absorb tannin. 

Next comes a fixing bath, which 
is prepared with 2 per cent of tar- 
tar emetic and used cold to fix the 
tannin in an insoluble form. Tartar 
emetic is a salt of the antimony. 

The goods are rinsed and are en- 
tered into the fourth and last bath 
prepared with a suitable basic dye- 
stuff, to which 2 per cent of acetic 
acid is added. The dyeing is done 
in a lukewarm bath, the object of 
the low temperature being to pre- 
vent the wool from being colored.— 
Textiles. 


Brunzol Products. 


The New Brunswick Chemical 
Company, Newark, N. J., reports an 
active demand for their special 
Brunzol products. The new adver- 
tising campaign which they have 
recently developed is bringing grat- 
ifying results and a widespread in- 
terest is being manifested in their 
sizing specialties. Particularly is 
this the case with Terpol Hydrate 
wiiich makes possible the use of 
low priced starches and with their 


Brunzol waterproofing compound 
and softeners. 
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Textiles Lag Behind in Great Brit- 
ain’s Race for World Trade. 


London, May 16.—Great Britain's 
textile industry did not figure prom- 
inently in the marked improvement 
of foreign trade during April, com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
of last year. Of the nine groups of 
textile imports and exports only five 
of the former and three of the lat- 
ter showed an increase in value 
compared with April, 1922. The de- 
clines in the import trade were con- 
fined to raw cotton, raw silk, wool- 
en and worsted yarns and silk man- 
ufactures. From the point of view 
of the British manufacturer, the 
two last mentioned do not amount 
to much, but raw cotton imports 
totalling in value just over 4,000,000 
pounds during the month were low- 
er by 1,360,000 pounds than in the 
same period of last year. 

The silk imports at 104,000 pounds 
were lower by 68,000 pounds, which 
is not an appreciable difference. 


All Textile Manufactures Down. 
Comparing the textile ex oort 
trade with April, 1922, the largest 


decrease was in the shipments of 
manufactured goods, where every 
group showed a decline. The three 
advances were in the exports of tex- 
tile raw materials. Although some 
allowance must bade for the de- 
cline in prices during the last 12 
months, vet the falling off in some 
of the exports af manufactured 
goods is most marked. The out- 
standing feature; perhaps, is the 
decrease in the shipments of cotton 
yarns and manufactures, which to- 
talled 13,000,000 pounds, a drop of 
1,700,000 pounds on those of April, 
last year. This was the biggest de- 


cline of any section of Great Brit- 
ain’s export trade during the 
month. 


An analysis of the cotton exports 
reveals a big decline in the ship- 
ment abroad of gray unbleached 


cotton yarns, particularly to Ger- 
many whose imports under this 
heading only amounted to 1,500,000 
pounds compared with 3,310,000 
pounds in April, 1922. Other coun- 
tries which took less yarn during 


April included Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Switzeriana, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, China, Dutch East In- 
dies and the Argentine Republic, 
besides many Indian ports. The 
United States’ imports under the 
heading during April amounted to 
491,000 pounds compared with 242.- 
200 in April, 1922. 

Germany's imports of bleached 
and dyed cotton yarns from Eng- 
land totalled only 1,000 pounds com- 
pared with 6,000 last year. Belgium 
only took 400 pounds compared with 
6,600 and France, 3,200 pounds com- 
pared with 8,900. Roumania, Tur- 
key and China also bought much 
smaller quantities. The United 
States’ imports amounted to 35,400 
pounds compared with 15,100 
pounds in April, 1922, and 25,100 in 
April, 41921. 

Two countries outstanding in in- 
crease dimports of British bleached 
and dyed cotton yarn were Bulga- 
ria and the Dutch East Indies. The 
former increased her exports from 
5,000 to 61,000 pounds and the lat- 
ter from 15,000 to 63,000 pounds. 
America took over double the quan- 
tity of cotton yarn in April than 
she bought a year ago, the total 
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last month being 527,000 pounds 
compared with 257,000 in April, 
1922, and 258,000 in April, 1921. 


U. S. Still a Good Customer. 

The United States figures even 
more prominently as a consumer 
of gray unbleached cotton piece 
goods. During last month Great 
Britain exported as much as 8,260,- 
000 square yards to America, which 
is nearly four times last year’s to- 
tal of 2.174100 square yards. Ex- 
ports of bleached piece goods to the 
same country totalled 1,200,000 
square yards. The total exports of 


all kinds of cotton piece goods to 
America were 15,460,000 square 
vards, which compares favorably 


with the total in the same month 
last vear which was only 7,300,000. 
Shipments of outer garments, 
overcoats and mackintoshes to the 
United States were down to 
garments during April, 
with 948 garments in 
month of last year. 
decline the exports of all other 
outer and under garments, not in- 
cluding hosiery, are being steadily 
maintained.—Daily News Record. 


compared 
the same 
In spite of this 


Mill Machinery Men Tour Texas. 


Austin; Tex., May 21.—On a tour 
of the State that will last eight 
days, ending May 28, a party of 


about 30 representatives of textile 
manufacturers and affiliated inter- 
ests are investigating the possibili- 
ties of the industry in Texas with 
the view of extending their opera- 
Lions to this State. The trip is be- 
ing made under the auspices of the 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. The 
itinerary includes more than a score 
of towns, among them being Long- 
view, Marshall, Waco, Temple, San 
Angelo, Amarillo, Fort Worth and 
Dallas. In the party are the fol- 
lowing: 

L. W. Roberts, Jr.. 
Co. Atlanta, Ga. who also repre- 
sents the M. L. Cannon textile mill 
interests of Concord, N. C.: M. H. 
Merrill, of M. H. Merrill & Co., of 
Boston, Mass.; Rogers W. Davis, of 
the Saco-Lowell Shops of Charlotte, 


of Roberts & 


N. C.; I, D. Wingo, of the Whitin 
Machine Works of Whitinville, 
Mass.; George QO. Draper, president 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
ford, Mass.;: William R. Neff, of Con- 
verse & Co., of New York City; Wil- 
liam Davenport, of Spencer Trask 
& Co. investment bankers of New 
York City; Carroll Williams, of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, 
Md.; A, D. Oliphant, of the Textile 
World, New York City, and a repre- 
sentative of the Stafford Co. of 
Readville, Mass. 

J. Perey Barrus, president of the 
Texas Cotton Mills Co., McKinney, 
and the newly organized Dallas Tex- 
tile Mils Co., who is chairman of the 
textile committee of the ‘Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, is acting as 
host to the visitors from the South- 
eastern and New England States. 
Other Texans on the trip are W, L. 
Steele, of Waxahachie, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Waxahachie Cotton Mills Co.; P. M. 
Keller, of Belton, vice-president and 
general manager of the Belton Yarn 


Mills Co.; J. C. Saunders, of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Bonham; John W. Carpenter, vice- 


president and general manager of 
the Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany, Dallas. 


from Stock 


PHILADELPHIA. 


STEEL SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


Order them 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 
Philadelphia 


549 * 


Morehead — Condensation 


Becomes Asset 


Instead of clogging your steamheated equipment and 
hindering steam circulation, condensation becomes an asset 
when it is immediately drained with the Morehead Back-to- 
Boiler System and returned at its original high temperature 
Write for 


direct to boilers. Big savings are a certainty. 


complete information. 
MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. T, Detroit, Michigan. 


(69) 


Wm. M. AUSTIN 
Vice-Pres.-Treas. 


FRANK M. 
President 


Liberty Textile 


Corporation 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
16 Thomas St., NEW YORK 


L. A. VAUGHT 
Secretary 


Special Factoring Facilities Thru James 
Talcott, Inc. 


If you want to know of desirable 
fabrics to run on, write the Liberty 
Textile Corporation. Give us your 
equipment, numbers you best bal- 
ance on and we will recommend 
the best cloths that are prevailing 
today. The Liberty Textile service 
is meant to serve, but you must do 
your part in helping to follow up - 
the current. | 
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New Color Card. There is a collection of ancient 
Egyptian colors, named from the 

The Textile Color Card Associa- Egyptian exhibits of the Metropoli- 
tion of the United States, Inc., has tan Museum of Art. In all there 
just issued its color card for the are 78 colors, of which 66 are por- 
fall and winter of 1923. The ma- trayed in silk, and 12 in wool. As 
jority of the colors are soft. and usual,.there is a separate group of 
deep in tone, with only splashes of 10 shoe, leather and hosiery shades. 
brilliant shades. Browns are in the lead, covering 
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The We. Line 


( FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS | 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


ee is a feature that has made 


THE ST) LINE 
{exe} 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, 
MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales ‘te 


Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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a wide range of light, medium and 
dark tones. In point of number, 
greens follow suit, while blues and 
reds divide honors about evenly. 
Two tapestry colors, named burn- 
ished gold and antique bronze, are 
the first shown. These are followed 
by two greens of Egyptian origin 
named turquofse green and amulet. 
Two shades—called withered rose 


and old cedar—portray the dull 
brown of seared and dried rose 
leaves, and the rose touched brown 
of o'd and unearthed cedar. 
Greenish blue which the Egyp- 
frans applied in the making of fal- 
ence pottery is. reproduced under 
the name of faience. Whirlpool, a 
deep water blue with green under- 
tones, is recalled from the fall 1922 


card and with faience 
the blue ranges. 
Two Purples Offered. 


forms one of 


A flamboyant oranze of pinkish 
cast is called Florentine. With this 
is a deeper orange cal'ed Mandarin. 
Only two purples are offered 
pansy and the purple $8 7007, both 
recalled from the standard card. 
Mellowed rose reds are represented. 
The lightest is called blush rose. 
the darkest tapestry red, while the 
medium shade is called fragonard. 
The blues of the o'd Gobelin and 
Flemish tapestries are portrayed. 
These are arranged in a group of 
three, the lightest of which is called 
sistine. 

Papyrus is a tan and forms the 
lightest of an interesting brown 
range which depicts three distinc! 


shades generally associated 
background to Egyptian 
The other two are 
and mummy brown. Feldspar is a 
light, rich green, slightly vellow in 
tone and on the order of jade. Two 
deeper shades of this range are eal!- 


as the 
eoloring. 
named cartouche 


ed Egyptian green and amarna. 
Mevptian reds are also represented 
In a group, the lightest of which is 


a reproduction of carnelian. Two 
shades of darker tone complete this 
group. Phese are called Egyptian 
red and Coptic. 


Three blues, aiso of Egyptian or- 
igin, are represented by a light blue 
of slightly violet east. eal'ed blue 
lotus, and two deeper and ° vivid 
shades, named Luxor and Hathoy. 

The light tans, fallow and deer, 
have been recalled from the 1923 
spring card. To these have been 


added a deeper shade named sphinx, 


laken from the spring 1921 ecard. 
Three deeper browns are depicted 
by a range of tobacco shades. The 
lightest, called cigarette, is  gold- 
tinted. The darker is called Ha- 
vana, and tobacco, S 3945. from the 


standard card. 

A'mond green shades are tarragon 
and eucalyptus from the 1923 spring 
card. Two new shades are called 
Old coral and doge. The former 
a deep pink Coral, and the latter a 
wine-dipped red with copper lustre. 

Another group of reds of entirely 
different character, introduees again 
the spark shade from the spring 
1920 card, followed by a scarlet red 
called holly berry. deep shade is 
entitied India Red. Other colors also 
typical of India are three spice 
browns, dubbed burma punjab, and 
ginger, the last having been repeat- 


is 


ed from the fall 1922 eard. 
Slill another range of greens is 
given—-medium and dark shades 


tinged with yellow bronze tones. 
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grays—zince, 
grebe—and the navy 
navy 1, and navy 2, make their 
“nerennial” debut. Long Beach and 
sand, recalled from the spring 1922 
card, are also repeated. 


Thursday, 


The pelican and 


blue—ensigen, 


In the woolen group the brown 
family leads. The lightest is called 
camels’ hair and is followed by a 


shade deeper and slightly grayer in 
cast, named sakkara. A still darker 
shade is named biskra. The darkes! 
brown is called perique. Two blues 


are shown, the lhghter, a French 
peasant blue, called Normandy. 
Sailor, a dark navy, is the second. 


Two grays are named phantom and 
London smoke. 

A red-toned orange introduced the 
sport element, which also sug- 
gested bv a dark coppery brown 
called manzanita. Blending in har- 
mony are two greens—grayish blue 
in tone—called pine tree and ever- 
glade, which complete the woolen 
collection. 

Shoe, Leather and Hosiery Group. 

The shoe, leather and hosiery 
group shows a range of five browns. 


is 


These include thrush, Haze!, Man- 
dalay and Congo. 
Silver, fog and cruiser grays have 


likewise been recalled from the 1923 
sprin ecard. A new shade called log 
cabin is a rose-toned castor, whi e 
autumn browns brings up the rear. 


Converters Want the Export Trade. 


In an article appearing in the 
recent issue of “The Yardstick,” the 
organ of the Converters’ Associa- 


artic'e 
and its 
clearly 
to The 


in tex- 


tion, there is an mteresting 
telling of the export trade 
possibilities. It shows very 
that these factors are alive 
foreign trade possibilities 

tiles. The article says: 

“Export orders are being placed. 
The goods are being shipped. The 
payments are being received. These 
statements will never appear as 
teadlines in the daily What 
we read there creates the impres- 
sion that the export trade of the 
United States has taken a long jour- 
ney to Davy Jones’ locker. Expert 
opinion is quoted to show thal as 
we are a creditor nation with a 
Chinese wall tariff, as other coun- 
tries have no money, and as price 
competition with other countries 
mpossible, foreign trade is only a 
memory. ‘They indicate that the 
overproduction of our factories can- 
not be sold and we should produce 
less. 

“Even though these conditions are 
handicaps—large handicaps—to suc- 
cessful export activity it is a fact 
that export trade still exists and in 
large volume. The opening sen- 
tences of the first paragraph are 
correct. Export orders are »peing 
placed, not in the volume of the 
peak years, but as compared with 


press. 


is 


pre-war figures if is a very satlis- 
factory volume. 
“These orders are being placed 


on terms which are mutually satis- 
factory to buyer and seller, so that 
shipments are being made and pay- 
ments received on a desirable ba- 
sis. A most desirable feature is 
the fact that it is increasing regu- 
larly, not too fast, but enough to 
indicate a healthy condition. 

“How is such a conclusion reach- 
éd, different from the general 
news reports? In two ways. First, 
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the figures of exports published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. These show under 
careful study that in most lines of 
manufactured goods our position as 
compared with the pre-war period 
is very favorable: Second, a sur- 
vey of manufacturing firms who are 
interested in export. Some of these 
have remarkable success, while oth- 
ers in the same line are not getting 
a Satisfactory volume. This would 


indicate that in many cases’ the 
fault is with the individual firm 
and not the condition existing. 


ir 


The general conclusion obtained 
from the survey was that export 
trade is not dead. It is not sleep- 
ing, either, although the replies re- 
ceived from some firms would indi- 
cate that it is. Export trade is a 
live issue. It exists, but only for 
those who are willing to work for 
if and work at it. The days of the 
easy order are past. The world. has 
returned to a highly competitive 
condition. To get foreign business 
this change must be recognized and 
met. Many firms are doing this, 
perhaps your own competitor is 
getting the results you would like 
fo get. It the time now to be 
active; to work to build an export 
trade which will be permanent and 
profitable.” 


is 
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Kaumagraph to. Erect Ejight-Story 
Building. 


Contracts were recently let for 
the new eight-story building to be 
erected by the Kaumagraph Com- 
pany at 350-356 West Thirty-first 
street, New York City, on a plot 80x 
100 feet. 

The new building will be in a 
very strategic location, opposite the 
new addition to the New York Gen- 
eral Post Office. 

The three upper be 


floors will 


used by the Kaumagraph Company 
fa- 


for the manufacture of their 


magrepk Co” 

mous dry transfers, which are used 

throughout the world for the trade 

marking of textiles, silks, hosiery, 

leather, gloves, etc., the new build- 

ing being the result of the large 

increase in the company’s business 
in the last few years. 
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The Kaumagraph Company was 
organized in 1903 and in the years 
since then has established itself as 
authority on design and application 


of trade marks in the industries 
mentioned. 
Coincident with the opening of 


the new building, the Kaumagraph 
Company is planning a still fur- 
ther extension of its comprehensive 
trade mark service. 
Cotton Yarn Industry. 
Washington.—A_ special bulletin 
of foreign cotton yarn trade notes 


has been prepared by the Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. It con- 


fans brief excerpts from reports 
from various markets, prepared for 
easy perusal by busy executives. If 
is hoped ultimately to make this a 
weekly service, but under present 
conditions the yarn bulletin will ap- 
pear at irregular intervals. 

The bulletin follows: 

Germany. 

\ medium. sized spinning mill in 
Germany now requires a working 
cap:tal of 1,000,000,000 marks month- 
ly. As a pesult of the scarcity of 
money, it is difficulf at Limes [o se- 


cure raw materials. Consul F. R. 
Stewart, Bremen, Germany). 
China. 
Swatow, China, is large and grow- 
ing@steadily. About 70 per cent of 


the imports in this district are gray 


20s, twisted: 20 per cent are esti- 
mated to be im 42-2: twisted and 
hleached. There is also a smal! de- 


mand for 42-2 in the gray and 52-2 
both bleached and unbleached. Ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the ship- 


ments are in 32s in the gray and 
another 5 per cent in 40s in the 


gray, and there is also a small de- 
mand for these yarns bleached. 
Consul Lester Schnare, Swallow, 
China). 

Quotations of yarn in the Hong- 
kong market during February ° in 
Mexican pesos per bale were as fol- 
lows: 140s, $174-202; 12s, S4180-202; 
16s, $195-215; 20s, $130-207. ‘The ar- 
rivals amounted to 1,200 bales and 
the sales for the month were 3,900 
bales. Unsold stock amounted to 
7,000 bales. The exports of cotton 
yarn to the Philippines in February, 


1923, amounted to 14,354 kilos. as 
compared with 5,507 bilos for the 
month of February, 1922. The ex- 
ports of the same article for the 
first two months of the year 
amounted to 47,494 kilos in 1922 as 
compared with 65,451 kilos for 1922. 
Consul! Wm. Gale, Hongkong, 


China). 
India. 

The average wage earned by mule 
spinners in the Bombay district of 
India in 1921 was 1 rupee and 15 
annas. (Three rupees are approx!- 
mate!y $1 Those working on ring 
frames earned an average of 11 an- 
nas per diem. (Report on wages in 
cotton mill industry). The Indian 
market is the only yarn wmarkel 


which is showing any activify in 
Manchester. Sales are in counts 
from 60s to 80s. Barclays Bank 


Cireular). 
Japan. 

Japan has increased her spindle- 
age from 2,414,000 im 1913 to 4,627,- 
000 in 1922. Chima has increased 
her spindleage from approximately 
1,000,000 in 1913 to 


Bosson Lane 


Manufacturers of 


B&L Anti-Chlorine, the Dependable Neutralizing 
Agent for Chlorine in Cotton 


Bleaching 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


We maintain a 
special repair de- 
partment in our 
plant, separate 
and distinct from 


the manufactur- 
ing. It is their 
business to study 
and know the 
best methods of 


Brush repairing. 


Brush Repairing 


The picture above illustrates our method of peg-set 


eylinder brush repairing. This modern method far 
surpasses the old pitch-set repairing of years ago, 
which was both unsatisfactory and troublesome. Un- 


der the old method as most mill men know the pitch 
from the combers and cards dropped into the webb, 
passed out in roving and gummed and lopped the draw- 
ing frame rolls. All that is done away with in this 
secure peg-set construction shown above. It the 
strongest and most permanent method known. 


is 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


We have just issued a new catalog—‘‘A Brush 
for every Textile Use.’’—It is the ‘‘Blue Book 
on Brushes.’’ Your copy is ready. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Every ‘Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


ATLANT 


2,244,000 in 1922. 


Brush for 
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‘“Human inventions march from 

the complex to the simple and 

simplicity is always perfection. ’’ 
—Dumas 


SIMPLICITY—The keynote of construc- 
tion in BAHNSON Humidifiers. 


RIGID SIMPLICITY of BAHNSON Htv- 


midifiers denotes 


—Economical Operation 
~——Dependable Operation 

—F lexibility 

—Minimum Power Consumption 
—Minimum Attention 
—Maximum Results 


All that delights the practical mill man. 


BAHNSON Humidifiers possess practi- 
eally all the characteristics of a Perfect 
Humidifyinge: System. 


An Engineer will call at your conveni- 
ence. 


The Bahnson Co. 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office 437 Fifth Ave. 


the mdustry. 


What's Wrong With Underwear 
Industry. 

At the meeting last week 
Associated Knit Underwear 
fatturers of America, one of the 
most imteresting teatures was a 
group of s’x papers dealing with 
the subject, “Whats the Matter 
with the Knit Underwear AIndus- 
iry?” ‘The first of these papers is 
given below: 

This title implies that something 
is radically wrong, eiter in te mMan- 
ufacture or distribution of knitted 
underwear. Viewed from the stand- 
poimt of an outsider it is difficult to 
point out defects in an industry, 
the manufacturers in which must 
necessarily know more about de 
tails than can any outsider. There- 
fore criticisms which may be urged 
by one who is not a component part 
of the industry itself may not be 
valid in a!l respects and may easily 
be answered by those who have a 
pract.cal knowledge of the workings 
of this division of the textile trade. 
It may presumptuous there- 
fore for a newspaper editor to crit- 
icise the manufacture and distribu- 
tion ef underwear. The only excuse 
outside of the fact that he has been 
asked specifically to do this very 
thing. is the possibility that he may 
have a perspective which may not 


of the 
Manu- 


seein 


be possessed by those who are 
closely identified with manutfa@etur- 
ing processes. 

Viewed from the standpoint of 


sales volume the current situation 
mn the underwear trade makes nec- 
essary the statement that there is 


practically nothing the matter with 
Business for fall has 
been liberal, with the majority of 
manufacturers sold ahead, with few 
stocks at the mill or in the hands 
of jobber or retailer. Jobbers are 
oversold on the basis of opening 


.prices and are apparently im a po- 


sition to pay advances and still 
make a reasonable profit. There 
has been some hesitaney on current 
business because of the backward- 
ness Of spring, but it is generally 
believed that with the advent of 
seasonable weather a rush to secure 
merehandise will leave little to be 
desired on spring goods. 

A satisfactory current status, 
however, does not necessarily elim- 
inate possibilities of undesirable 
conditions affecting the industry as 
a whole. 

Returns Too Meager. 

Perhaps most general 


the com- 


plaint urged against the underwear 


industry by manufacturers and by 
selling representatives is that based 
on the investment, risk and energy 
involved returns are altogether too 
meager. One reason given for this 
is that there is too much competi- 
tion. This statement hardly seems 
valid in itself, for competition of 
the right kind never hurt anyone. 
However, if it is admitted that there 
is too much cut-throat competition 
then the effect upon the industry 
as a unit must be regarded as detri- 


menta!. We are inclined to believe 
that there is basiss for such ecrit- 
icism. Too little is known about 


costs to prevent a species of com- 
petition that has no basis for exist- 
ence. Rumor frequently ac- 
cepted as fact and prices made ac- 
cordingly without any reference to 
actual costs but simply with an eye 
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single to beating the other fellow 
and keeping the mill running. 

The lack of knowledge as to costs 
is supplemented in many instances 
by the handicap of antiquated 
plants and equipment. In certain 
sections machinery has been al- 
lowed to depreciate without neceés- 
sary additions or replacements. The 
consequence is that new mills in 
sections where the industry is in 
its initial stages, particularly in the 
South, have a weapon which they 
can use to advantage in commercial 
warfare. 

An evidence .of inefficiency from 
the standpoint of manufacture can 
be adduced from the reports cur- 
rent from time to time as to con- 
sol:dations. Such a report is cur- 
rent today and it is evident it is 
being considered very seriously, 
even to the point of appraisals be- 
ing made of various plants supposed 
to be involved. Of course knitting 
manufacturers always have their - 
price at which they will sell their 
plants, but if there is apparent 
eagerness to consider the disposal 
of mills it would seem evident that 
all is not right with those who are 
amenable to such propositions, 

But it may be asked whether. con- 
sOlidation is not practical and in 
the line of economry. Combinations 
of plants in other branches of the 
textile industry have been effected, 
largely with satisfactory results. 
Attempts at such procedure in the 
undearwer trade have in the past 
fallen through and it is possible that 
one of the principal reasons for 
such failure has been the lack of 
harmony in the industry and of sus- 
picion one of another. It is true 
that considerable progress in allay- 
ing such suspicion is being made 
by trade organizations such as that 
represented at this meeting. 

As a corollary to the matter of 
consolidation the question of unit- 
ing for the purpose of manufac- 
turing and distributing a wider va- 
riety of lines than has been the 
custom in the past is up for con- 
sideration. Arguments may be ad- 
vanced on both sides of this ques- 
lion and undoubtedly many of you 
manufacturers have very decided 
opinions as to the feasibility or de- 
sirability of such procedure. If the 
jobber, however, shows a_ decided 
trend toward including in his stock 
all of the lines which are bought 
by the furnishing goods ~buyer, 


would not a combination of mills 
making this variety of lines be 
worthy of consideration? It would 


appear to be at least good econom- 
ics through the elimination of nec- 
essary effort and expense in selling 
at least. There have been instances 
in the last few months of combina- 
tions of underwear and _ hosiery 
mills. May it not be possible that 
in the near future combinations 
may be effected of mills making not 
only hosiery and underwear, but 
also gloves, collars, and neckties, in 
other words, all lines comprehended 
in a furnishing goods department? 

With reference to the selling 
price of underwear it would seem 
as though the retail buyer had been 
educated to believe that there were 
certain ranges outside of which it 
was impossible to go in the sale 
of knitted underwear to the con- 
sumer. In cheap goods the dollar 
union suit and the fifty cent shirt 
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or drawer should be regarded as a 


relic of the past as a prescribed 
figure at which merchandise must 
be sold at retail. This is not to 


imply that it is impossible to make 
goods today which will sell for this 
figure, but rather that the retailer 


should be educated to a more va- 
ried line of prices and that the 
consumer should feel it is possibie 
and desirable to pay for goods ac- 
cording to quality rather than to 
demand goods alt a price. This in- 
volves educational work which 1s 


being done to an extent through the 


advertising campa gn in which 
many of you are interested. Let a 
newspaper man, however, declare 
his belief that vou have not been 
aive to your opportunity in con- 
nection with this form of public 
ity, 

Jobbers and retailers both should 


be convinced of the desirability of 
sell.ng quality merchandise. IU 
too easy today for either the job- 
her or the retailer to subtitute one 
line for another where an advan- 
lage of a few cents a dozen may be 
urged as the controlling motive in 
making the purchase. This might 
be obviated to an extent by the ex- 
pans on of the brand trademark 
idea if the selection of such brand 
or trademark would carry with it 
the determination to maintain qual- 
ity by the manufacturer. One of 
the principal reasons for the sue- 
‘cess of nainsook underwear has 
been the cheapness of the product. 
Comparatively little has been said 
about quality and yet knitted un- 
derwear manufacturers have neg- 
lected to stress this feature in their 
own product. Natnsook underwear 
manufacturers have lifted them- 
selves by their own bootstraps into 
their present position of promi- 
nence largely by persistent and well 
directed advertising. If the knitted 
product is to come again into its 
own and to occupy the place which 
its properties make feasible, a leaf 
must be taken from the athletic 
underwear trade’s book and it must 
become the fashion to wear knitted 
underwear again. 


iS 


or 


Another element with respect to 
price thal is open to eriticism, at 
least from the manufacturer's 


standpoint, is that underwear prices 
do nol show the advance justified 
by conditions. Outside of hosiery 
probably underwear is the cheapest 
product in the texti‘e industry com- 
parat.vely speaking and based upon 
pre-war figures. Is it because of a 
lack of courage and knowledge of 
a product of intrinsic worth thal 
underwear manufacturers have not 
insisted upon the margin of profil 
to which they are entitled? It may 
be that one reason for this condition 
is the amount of gambling that has 
always been in evidence in connec- 
tion with the yarn market. In- 
stead of providing for a requisite 
supply of yarn to meet a season's 
requirements. too many manufac- 
turers are prone to wait for the 
impossible in connection with yarn 
prices, with the consequence thal 
oft times they are obliged to pay 
the top of the market and increase 
the cost of their product unduly. 
Certain manufacturers are credited 
with being very shrewd yarn buy- 
ers. On the other hand. the knit- 
ting industry does not possess the 
reputation of being disereet in its 
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Tompkins Textilé Society at Tex tile School, North Carolina State 


Tompkins Textile Society. 


The ‘Tompkins Textile Society is 
composed of students taking the 


textile course ‘in the Textile Depart- 
ment of the North Carolina State 
Qollezge. This Textile Department 
is the Textile School of North Car- 


purchases of yarn by sellers of this 
product. They more often are 


wrong than right according to yarn *is possible for the selling force to 


dealers. The desirability of im- 
pressing upon underwear buyers 
anticipation of their requirements 
should bé taken to heart by a good 
many underwear manufacturers. 

At the last convention of the 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
linderwear Manufacturers an able 
paper Was presented on the prob- 
lem of selling the retailer. The au- 
thor of this paper, who is one of 
the most successful hosiery manu- 
facturers going to the retail trade, 
probably did not imerease compe- 
tion from any of his hearers be- 
cause of his citation of the many 
difficulties and handicaps incident! 
to this form of hosiery distribution. 
Nevertheless as far as underwear is 
eoncerned, many of the most con- 
spicuous successes, particularly in 
the western part of the country, are 
manufacturers who are selling the 
retail trade exclusively. We are no! 
one of those who believe that the 
jobber destined to extinction, al 
least for a considerable time to 
come, but at the same time there 
are apparently sufficient attractions 
and savings in selling the reta ler 
lo cause the subject to be one of 
vital moment to all underwear man- 
ufacturéers. Undoubtedly such a 
method 


Na- 


is 


means a perfection of or- 
ganization and refinements of sell- 
ing that are not necessary in deal- 


ing with the jobber, but at the same 
lime the possibilities may more 
than compensate for the increased 
risk and responsibi'ities. 


This leads 


to another point in 
which if would appear that there 
is an element of waste. The ten- 


dency in the underwear trade, possi- 
bly more than in most divisions of 
the textile industry to sell 
through one’s own agency and not 
through a commission house. Where 


iS 


one plant of moderate size is con- 
eerned this means that the selling 


College. 
Olina, and there are registered dur- the Tompkins Textile Society was 
ng the present year one hundred formed about fifteen vears ago, and 
end seventy-one students. Thirty- this society meets once every [two 
One youns will gradual! irom Weeks. Speakers are invited acd- 
this Textile School at the end of 
dress the young men, und the stu- 
May. 
For the purpose of studying va- “°nts aiso prepare various papers 


rious problems relating to textiles on technical subjects. 


force is’ nol occupied to the exten! 


cerned. We are not in a position 
of its ability. In a good season it !o know whether the comparative 
cost of selling through one’s own 


dispose of a product of a mul with- 
short 


agency and that of selling through 


in a time with the conse- a commission house is so pronounc- 
quence that the remainder of the edly in favor of the former as to 
vear is comparatively wasted, as make if undesirable to change, but 
far as constructive effort is con- Continued on Page 23 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERY W HERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
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PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD. New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S&S. C. 


Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


witha 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
boards and other delicate machinery. 
Can be equipped to draw dust and lint from 
cards, slubbers, spinning looms, napping ma- 
chines, shearing machines, etc. 
Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. | 
CLEMENTS MFG. CO. | 
621 Fulton St. Chicago 


BLOW OUT the DUST 


switch- 


Attaches To Any Light 
_ Socket. Weight 6 lbs. 


THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 


BARBER 


SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 
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Statistics Show Textile Activity. 


Washington. — A tremendous re- 
vival in operations in the textile 
industries during the year from 
April, 1922, when strikes were wide- 
spread in New England, to April, 
1923, is shown in statistics of em- 
ployment and payroll, made public 
today by the bureau of labor sta- 
Listics of the U. 8S. Department of 
Labor. 

Establishments reporting the 
bureau showed aggregate increases 
of employment of 52.5 per cent in 
cotton goods, 57.4 per cent in woolen 
goods, 19.7 per cent in silk, and 26.1 
per cent in dyeing and finishing 
textiles. Hosiery and. knil goods 
showed an increase of only 1 per 
cent, while men’s clothing dropped 
13 per cent. 

Increases in total payroll were 
even greater, as the result, presum- 
ably, of restoration of the 20 per 
cent wage cut at the end of the 
strike and of more steady produc- 
tion. The increases in payroll were: 
cotton, 86.9 per cent; woolen, 648 
per cent; silk, 54.4 per cent; dyeing 
and finishing, 43.8 per cent; hosiery 
and knit goods, 8.8 per cent; mens 
clothing, 23.1 per cent. 

By far the greater number of tex- 
tile mills are now operating full 
lime, according to the reports. The 
percentage of plants operating full 
time in April, 1923, is as follows: 
cotton, 98; woolen, 96; silk, 91; car- 
pets, 93; hosiery and knit goods, 88; 
dyeing and finishing, 91; mens 
clothing, 87; women’s clothing, 67; 
shirts and collars, 95; millinery and 
lace goods, 89, 

Only slight employment changes 
between March and April, 1923, 
were shown in any of the fextile 
industries, showing a degree of sta- 
bility at the present level. Woolen 
goods employed i per cent more 
workers, while the other textile 
lines showed increases or decreases 
of less than 1 per cent. 

Men's clothing employed 6.7 per 
cent fewer workers, women’s cloth- 
ing 3.4 per cent fewer, millimery 
and lace goods, 1.4 per cent fewer, 
and shirts and collars 0.3 per cent 
more, 

Changes in per capita earnings 
between March and April ranged 
from an mecrease of 3.4 per cent in 
cotton mills to a decrease of 115 
per cent in women’s clothing. Other 
increases were: hosiery, 2.1 per 
cent; shirts and collars, 1 per cent; 
woolen, 0.7 per cent; silk, 05 per 
cent; dyeing and finishing, 0.1 per 
cent. Other decreases were: car 
22 per cent; millinery and 
lace goods, 3.2 per cent; men's cloth- 
ing, 5.7 per cent. 


pets, 


Increases in wages were reported 
by all the textile and apparel in- 
dustries reporting, as follows: UCot- 
ton goods, 76 increases, 5 to 20 per 
cent; woolen goods, 28, 5 to 25 per 
cent; carpets, 5, 5 to 20 per cent; 
men’s clothing, 4, $2.50 a week to 
i2% per cent; women’s clothing, 4, 
5 to 10 per Cent; dyeing and finish- 
ing, 4, 10 to 12% per cent; hosiery 
and knit goods, 15, 2 to 25 per cent; 
millinery and lace goods, 32 per 
cent; shirts and collars, 1, 10 per 
cent; silk, 17,.up to 25 per cent. 

For the 43 industries covered by 
the bureau's survey, employment 
increased 0.5 per cent from March 
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to April, total wages 1.4 per cent; 
and average weekly earnings 0.9 
per cent. The survey covers 5,651 
establishments employing 2,139,053 
workers, whose total payroll in one 
week amounted to $55,353,080. 

The latest monthly survey of 
earnings, employment and hours by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, covering over 690,000 wage 
earners in 23 industries, shows 
strikingly the continued effect of 
the upward wage movement which 
has marked the preceding eight 
months, culminating general 
wage increases in March. A sharp 
advance in hourly earnings took 
place between February and March, 
1923. Employment and working 
hours gained steadily, while real 
earnings tended to remain station- 
ary because of a simultaneous in- 
crease in living costs, 

Average hourly earnings advanc- 


ed to 51.2 cents in March, a gain 
of two points over February and 
109 per cent over the July, 1944, 
level. Skilled labor showed the 
greatest increase among all the 
classes. 


Average weekly earnings in March 
were $25.62, a gain of three points 
over February and 194 per cent over 
July, 1914. Male skilled labor ad- 
vanced six points as against four 
for unskilled labor and three for 
women, 

“Real” earnings, or the purchas- 
ing power of hourly and weekly 
earnings, showed no advance in this 
month, real hourly earnings remain- 
ing at 31 per cent above the July, 
1914, level and real weekly earnings 
28 per cent above the pre-war level. 
The gain in real weekly earnings 
since July, 1922, was, however, twice 
that in real hourly earnings, indi- 
cating the effect of fuller employ- 
ment on the economic status of 
wage earners. 

Employment continued to gain 
steadily, showing an increase of 21 
per cent in nine months and of 33 


per cent above the pre-war level. 
The average week per wage earner 


Henry Woodland Dead. 


Henry Woodland, secretary and 
treasurer of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, died sud- 
deniy at his home in Milwaukee on 
Monday, May 14th. 

Born in Utica, N. Y., Mr. Wood- 
land at an early age became con- 
nected with the New York Air Brake 
Company of Chicago. Later he was 
treasurer of the Gates Iron Works 
of Chicago. When in 1901, this 
company was taken over ig the 
consolidation which formed the Al- 
lis-Chalmers Company, he became 
assistant treasurer of the new or- 
ganization and afterward its treas- 


urer. In 1916, he was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 


At the time of his death, he was 
also vice-president and a director 
of the, Hanna Engineering Company 
of Chicago. 

A man of striking personality, 
keen judgment and extraordinary 
business sagacity, it was, however, 
Mr. Woodland’s kindly, genial na- 
ture, his quick sympathy and warm 
friendliness which so endeared him 
to the host of friends who mourn 
his death. 
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On the main cylinder and licker in of cotton cards, Hyatt 
bearings are of particular advantage because they lessen the 
starting load about 25%. 


As the size of motor to drive a card is determined entirely 
by the effort required to start the card and to accelerate 
it to full speed, the use of Hyatt roller bearings makes 
possible smaller motors, smaller controlling devices, lighter 
wiring connections and of course results in a continuous 
saving of power. 


If these reductions in size of motor and amount of power 
were the only advantages of Hyatt bearings for cards they 
would be well worthwhile. In addition however, these 
bearings improve card operation by maintaining close -limits 
between the cylinder and flat clothing for years without 
bearing adjustment or replacement. The bearings require 
lubrication only three to four times a year and do not leak 
lubricant to stain the cotton or spoil the card clothing. | 


You will find it a good investment therefore to specify Hyatt 
bearings for your new cards (cost about 2% extra) and to 
have Hyatt bearing replacement boxes applied to your 
present cards at about 4% of the cost of the card. Write to 
us for complete information. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 


mn Your Line Shafting 


Use Hyatt Bearings 
O 
See Bulletin No. 127 
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The Cotton Situation. 

A great mistake being made at 
this time is to assume that the re- 
duced exports of cotton represent a 
correspondingly reduced foreign 
consumption. 

The truth that English and 
European mills are allowing their 
stocks to become greatly reduced 
and in the hopes of getting cheaper 
cotton are postponing the inevitable 
day when they must buy American 
cotton and buy heavily. 

April 30th marked the end of the 
third quarter of the fiscal year and 
we wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the disappearance statlis- 
tics. 

Carryover in U. 


is 


4922 cotton crop .......... 9.730.000 


Total supply 12,983,000 
Exported to May 1.4,012,000 
Consumed by Amer- 

ican mills to May 

ist 


4. 855,000 


8,867 000 


Supply remaining in U. 8. 
4,016,000 
According to the recent report of 

the Census Bureau this supply was 

on May ist distributed as follows: 

Held by Southern mills....1,078,000 


Held by Northern mills.... 84141,000 
In public storage........... 1,968,000 
Held in small towns or by 
Based upon April consumption 
these figures show that Southern 
mills have on hand an average of 
three months supply while New 


England mills have an average of 
almost four months requirements. 
It might seem that this would 
leave the American mills in a very 
safe position but we must take into 
consideration the fact that new 
crop cotton will be available only 
in small quantities before Oct. ist 
and almost without exception mills 


will seek old crop cotton rather 
than spin new cotton as soon as it 
is ginned. Southern mills will re- 
quire almost 800,000 bales from the 
present supply in order to keep in 
operation during September and 
New England mills will require an- 
other4400,000 bales, making a total 
of 1,200,000 bales that must be ta- 
ken from the 2,127,000 that were in 
public storage or in the farmers 
hands on ‘Mav ist. 

While the exports were only 262.- 
N00 hales during April they can not 
he expected to continue at that low 
rafe as English and Furopean stocks 
are very low. 

F.ven at the rate of 262,000 bales 
ner month it would require more 
than a million bales to meet the 
export requirement ‘tto September 
and according to the above figures 
there will not be a million bales 
available. 

With confidence shaken we do not 
look for a very active business in 
eotton goods and yarns but we are 
unable to see an adequate supply 
of cotton and expect to see a pe- 
culiar situation before new crop 
eotton is available in large quanti- 
lies, 
Washington Politicians Trying to 

Run Everything. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been trving to reg- 
ulate the price of farm products 
and the Department of Commerce 
has sought to regulate sugar and 
other commodities. 

According to the following press 
dispatch the Secretary of Labor 
feels that he should take a hand in 
regulating the laws of the several 
States: 

Aurora, Ill. May 19.—Secre- 
farv of Labor Davis today an- 
nounced that the Governors of 
every State in the Union would 
be invited to Mooseheart, IIls.. 
during the week of June 24 “to 
participate in the Governor's 
round table conference on child 
labor. as this is vitally import- 
ant in view of the recent su- 


preme court decision holding 
the child labor taw of the Dis- 
trict of -Columbia wunconstitu- 
tional.” 

Fach Governor will be asked 
to attend in person and to send 
two delegates, one of the objects 
being to formulate a uniform 
child labor law and to urge its 
adoption by those States where 


there is no such law on the 
statute books. 
South Carolna has a law that 


does not permit divorce but no one 
has heard South Carolina people 
trying to force that law on other 


States. North Carolina has a death 
penalty for both rape and burglary 
but it does not urge its standards 


upon other States. 

The United States covers a Vast 
area and there is a marked differ- 
ence, not only in the climatic con- 
ditions but in the character of the 
population of the several States and 
there is no reason for standard 
laws. 

The people of each State are ca- 
pable of making their own laws and 
they reserved that right when they 
formed the United States. 

Secretary Davis would gather to- 
gether a bunch of agitators at 
Mooseheart, Ill. (a famous summer 
resort), and frame laws for adop- 
tion by the State Legislatures. 

What Secretary Davis really 
wants is the transfer of the powers 
from the States to his department 
which would mean increased powe 
and influence for the Bepaseiiael 
of Labor not to mention a large in- 
crease in patronage through the 
employment of labor inspectors. 
Call Conference on Textile Stand- 

ards. 


Washington.—In order to formu- 
late a program for the work of the 
textile section of the Bureau of 
Standards, a call was issued today 
for a meeting on June 1, at 9:30 @. 
m., of the main advisory committee 
on research and standardization for 
the textile industry. 

This committee, which represents 
the main divisions of the industry, 
has been in the process of organi- 
zation for a year, having held meet- 
ings in April and September, 1922, 
but has just been perfected through 
appointment of a representative of 
the cotton manufacturers. 

There is expected at the June i 
meeting, the chairmen of all the 
advisory committees of the textile 
section of the bureau, and a repre- 
sentative from each of the major 
associations of the industry, the 
number to be confined to 15 or 20. 

The purpose of the meeting in- 
volves the discussion of the devel- 
opment and progress of a number 
of subjects. Among the-subjects to 


be discussed will be ways and 
mous army many times over. The 
result has been that 7overnment 


merchandise has been hanging over 
the market ever since the war and 
has acted as a restraining influence 
on the trade. In good seasons it 
seems as though there were nol 
enongh merchandise to go round, 
but one ever suffers from 
ability to obtain underwear through 
the retail store and at times stocks 
are abnormally large. The question 
of varying production has been a 
serious problem with underwear 
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manufacturers from time to time 
with a result that in a good many 
instances goods decidedly different 
from old style underwear have been 
produced. Among these may be 
mentioned, outerwear in piece goods 
means to review the formation of 
this main advisory committee; to 
complete the personnel of the com- 
mittee: to insure the proper repre- 
sentation of all interests desiring re- 
search and standardization; to be- 
come acquainted with activities of 
all parts of the industry. 

The committee will meet Dr. 
George K. Burgess, the new director 
of the bureau. William A. Durgin, 
chief of the division of simplified 

One of the most important sub- 
jects which will be placed before 
the committee is consideration of 
action which may be taken to se- 
eure for the textile section a por- 
tion of the Textile Alliance Funds, 
which are available for research. 
Committeemen will be asked to of- 
fer suggestions along this line, 

The Textile Alliance has a fund 
of approximately $1,500,000 left from 
its work in distributing reparations 
dyes, which it no longer handles. 
The agreement was that the profits 
were to ba devoted to research and 
education ‘on textile subjects. No 
disposition of this fund has been 
made, the State Department insist- 
ing that the Alliance has no contro! 
over the specific disposition; but 
that the funds should be turned 
into the United States Treasury, and 
he'd for specific division by act of 
Congress. 

The textile section of the Bureau 
of Standards is anxious [to secure 
part of this fund, as it conducts re- 


search into textile subjects. If 
$500,000 could be secured, it could 
be put out at imterest, and would 


vield $20,000 a year for the work of 
the section, which, during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, has had only $13,000 
from Congress, with a similar ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 14. 


The committee also will be asked 
for suggestions on a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the value 
of standardization, and a more com- 
plete promulgation to members of 
the respective associations; for sug- 
gestions as to new and economical 
uses of textile fabrics, such as brat- 
lice cloth; development of the proj- 
ect of standard dyes, and Federal 
legislation on marking. 


Mills Close. 

All mills of the ‘Gray-Separk 
group, with the exception of Park- 
dale, will close during next week, if 
is reported from headquarters of 
the firm in Gastnoia. 


Southern Textile Association Will 
Meet at Kenilworth Inn. 

The coming meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association to be held in 
Asheville. N. C., on June 22 and 23, 
will be held at the Kenilworth Inn, 
instead of at the Battery Park Hotel, 
as at first announced. The change 
was made because the Battery Park 
is undergoing extensive repairs. 
The Kenilworth Inn is an up-to-date 
establishment and will prove a con- 
venient and comfortable meeting 


place for the association. 


= 
Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, ite manufacture and distribution, = 
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R. B. has 


Randleman, 
hecome second hand in carding at 
the Locke Mills, Concord, N. C. 


Hughes, of 


Turner Rice is now secretary of 
the Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence. 
Ala. 


Joseph M. Jackson has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the West Point Man- 
ufacturing Company, Landale, Ala. 


W. R. James is now superintend- 
ent of the Rabell Manufacturing 
Company, Selma, Ala. 


J. C. Platt has become super:n- 
tendent of the Calhoun Yarn Mil's, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


O. H. Hay has 
tendent of the 
Carrollton, Ga. 


become superin- 
Mandeville Mills, 


F. B. Watson is now superintend- 


ent of the Cochran Cotton Mills, 
Cochran, Ga. 
C. S. Foster has been appointed 


manager of the Dalas Hosiery Mills, 
Dallas, Ga, 


J. P. Burton has become super- 
intendent of the Spalding Knitting 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


J. A. Perry has been appointed 
secretary of the Milstead Manufac- 
turing Company, Milstead, Ga. 


J. L. Chennell has-been made su- 
perintendent of the Houston Yarn 
Mills, formerly the ‘Madrid Cotton 
Mills, Madrid, Ala. 


W. M. Moshiem has succeeded J. 
W. Jolly as superintendent of the 
Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, 
Ala. 


M. F. Burns has succeeded W. H. 
Knight as president of the W. A. 


Handley Manufacturing Company, 
Roanoke, Ala. 
J. R. Donaldson has been = ap- 


pointed superintendent of the Har- 
mony Groce Cotton Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


J. H. Papa has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Hampton Cotton Mills, 
Hampton, Ga. 


Charles Catlett has resigned as 
superintendent of the Jonesboro 
Manufacturing Company, Jonesboro, 
Ga. 


Richard Hutchinson has succeed- 
ed J. Richardson as superintendent 
of the Dunson Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. 


W. H. Jones has been appointed 
manager of the Manchester Manu- 
facturing Company, Manchester, 
Ga. 


H. W. Dowling has been elected 
president of the Houston Yarn Milis, 
formerly the Madrid Cotton Mills, 
Madrid, Ala. 


Marvin V. Carter, formerly of Mil- 
len, Ga., will learn something to his 
interest by writing T. W. Harvey, 
Banning, Ga. 


B. L. Babb has become superin- 
tendent of the Jonesboro Manufac- 
luring Company. Jonesboro, Ga. 


H. H. Stewart, Jr., is superintend- 
ent of the new Kilby Cotton Mills, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


I. Caddell has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Blue Springs Dye- 
ing and Finishing Company, Cedar- 
town, Ga. 


Quality Shooks— 
Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 


Thomasville, N. C. 


THE SAME RESULTS 


When you figure the loss of time, 
the break in production. the un- 
pieasantness and inconvenience as 
wellLas the cost, it is difficult to es- 
timate how expensive 
work really is. 

And when it is realized that hun- 
dreds of mills are getting all the 
benefits of clean, bright, new ap- 
pearing woodwork, walls and ceil- 
ings by using 

WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 
and that its use many times 
avoids the heavy cost and trouble 
or repainting gloss painted sur- 
faces, you understand why mill 
owners are so enthusiastic over its 
work. 

Because the most careful meth- 
ods of manufacture insure such 
uniformity to this product that 
every barrel will accomplish ex- 
actly the same results it is logical 
to anticipate that W yandotte 
Detergent will accomplish as much 


repainting 


for you. 
On this basis you can confident- 
ly place your order with your 4 


supply house for if it fails to be 
and do all that is claimed for it, 
your money will be gladly refund- 
ed. 


INDIAN IN DIAMOND 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 
The, J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Bleached Goods! . 


(Selling Points No. 42) 


Why cut Prices? 
anybody can do that.- 

Not everybody can put out 
better bleached goods. 

Therefore Solozone—processed 
cottons are sold without cutting. 

They are permanent!y white 
without being weakened in the bleach, 
besides soft and clastic. 


Bleaching advice free to mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


NEW YORK 


BOBBINS 
For Sale 


/,200—8’’ three ring Darper bobbins 
15,000—8’’ three ring Draper bobbins 
6,300—8’’x1144’’, plain base warp bobbins 
2,000—734’’x14’’, plain base warp bobbins 
30,000—744’’x144’’ plain base warp bobbins, 
each with red, white and green tips 
6,000—-714’’x1 7-16’’ solid single head twister bobbins 
3,800—6’’ speeders, 744’’x1%4’’, wired base 
11,000—7’’ made to Whitin standards, 
852’’x1%4’’, plaim-: base, no bead at top, shel- 
laced 
3,300—6’’ speeder bobbins 
1,300—10’’ speeders to Whitin 
11 11-16’’x1 15-16’’, wired base 


10,000 


spee lers, 


standards, 


These are new bobbins ready for immediate  ship- 
ment. They are offered subject to prior sale. Samples 
will be furnished upon request. 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 
Southern Agent. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


| Personal News — 
A Day fo Specialists 
| 
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| 
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Elizabeth City.—The Avalon Hos- 
iery Mills on Lawrence street, this 
city, are to reopen in the next two 
weeks, with room for 100 employ- 
ees and a capacity of 500 dozen pairs 
of hose a day. The mills have been 
idije for nearly three years. 


Huntsville, Ala. The Lineoln 
Mills Company is planning the erec- 
tion of an additional cotton mill 
here to cost at least $2,000,000 and 
requiring 2,000 horse power, accord- 


ing to an announcement made by 
Gieneral Agent Altkin recently. 
Additional lands for the new mill 


village were acquired several 


months ago. 


Montgomery, Ala. The Cotton 


Mills Products Company, a Missis- 
sippi corporation, which . recently 
purchased a large cotton mill in 


Mobile, has qualified to do business 
in Alabama by naming D. H. Eding- 
ton, of Mobile, as its statutory agent, 
The eorporation will emp!oy $370,- 
000 in its operations in Alabama. 
Its main office is located in Jackson, 
Miss. 

Opp, Ala.--C. H. Cole, general 
manager of the Micholas Mill, states 
that this new plant will manufac- 
ture lightweight drills and market 
its product through the Putnam- 
Hooker Company, New York. As 
previously noted in these cloumns, 
the plant will have 7,200 spindles 
and 190 looms. The promoters of 
the new enterprise are C. W. Mizell, 
C. H. Goll, and A. 8. Douglas. The 
new mill will be constructed this 
summer and put into operation next 
fall. 


Aberdeen, Md.—The new factory 
being built here by the Maryland 
Finishing Company is nearing com- 
pletion. The construction is in the 
most modern approved method for 
the efficient dyeing,: finishing and 
bleaching of cotton cloth. Concrete 
is used throughout, with steel sash, 
and fireproof roof. The main build- 
ing first being constructed is 240x50 
feet with a power house 30x30. 

Andrew T. Armstrong general 
manager of the plant, states that 
he has already had several large 
orders offered, but has been forced 
to turn them away due to the un- 


avoidable delays in buildings and 
machinery construction. Present 
plans, however, include the plant 


being in operation the last week in 
June. 

The entire capitalization has been 
taken care of by local people. 


MILL NEWS 
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Augusta, Ga. 
no might work 
prise, Sibley, 


There is practically 
in the King, Enter- 
Graniteville, Hickman 
and Vaneluse Mills of the Augusta 
districts. Occasionally night shifts 
spin yarns to the end only, however, 


of keeping abreast of the other 
units of the manufactories, In the 
Spofford Mills, that is the Aiken, 
Bath and Langley, there is 15 per 


cent of night work. 
McKinney, Tex. — A. Culberson, 
former manager of the cotton mills 


of Enoree and Camperdown at 
Greenville, S. C., has been chosen 
as general manager of the Texas 


Cotton Mill at McKinney. Mr. Cul- 
berson will succeed W. M. Mos- 
heim, who will go immediately to 
Montgomery, Ala. to become gen- 
eral manager of a mill at that place. 
Both men are graduates of the 
Georgia Tech College. 


Dallas, Tex.—The Dallas Textile 
Company has awarded a_ contract 
for construction of its first unit here 
to the Inge Construction Company. 
The mill will be built in the Love 
Field industrial district north of 
Dallas and will cost approximately 
$1,000,000, according to L. W. Rob- 
ert, Jr., member of the board of 
directors and head of the firm of 
Robert & Co. textile engineers of 
Atlanta, Ga., who designed the plant. 


Wark will be started at once and 
contract calls for com >letion by 
October 15, and it is planned to 


handle a portion of this year’s crop. 


Huntsville, Ala.— The Huntsville 
Manufacturers’ Association has been 
organized here by several of the 
cotton mill operators in this region, 
who have declared their intention 
of bringing their influence to bear 
toward the extension of the electric 
transmission system of the Alabama 
Power. Company to the end that 
ample electric power may be unfail- 
ing. Leonard Aitkin, general agent 
of the Lincoln Mills, was elected 
president of the organization. 

Clover, 8. C._-The work of install- 
ing the machinery at the Hampshire 
Spinning Mill is now under way and 
making satisfactory progress. 
There are quite a few expert mill 
machinery erectors with their help- 
ers on the job and things are going 
along. There is a bunch of work- 
ers installing the heating plant or 
system for the big mill, and others 


Is 


installing the sprinkler system to 
protect the mill against fire, and 
still others are installing the hu- 


midifiers, and workers engaged in 
putting the finishing touches on the 
mill building itself, and yet with all 


this there are several months be- 
tween the present stage and the 
time when the mill will begin to 


turn the raw colton into the finished 
yarn. 


tion of its kind in the State. Sheet- 
ing and pillow tubing will be man- 
ufactured from the raw § product. 
The plant will employ 2,000 work- 
ers. The mill proper, a brick and 


KITAGUMI JAPAN WAX 


SOLE VU. S. AGENTS 


H. R. LATHROP & CO., INc.. NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
GEO. W. RICKENBAKER GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


CHARLOTTE 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 
Subdivisions 


Resort Hotels and Country Clube 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Member American Society Landscape Arohitects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


NORTH CAROLINA 


nera esigns nting, Grading 

and Detail Pians 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 
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reinforced concrete structure, will 
have a total floor space of more 
than four acres. A two-story bleach- 
ery, a picker room and two-story 
office building will be of concrete. 
Individual motor driven machin- 
ery and other modern eqquigpment, 
including 27,000 spindles, will be in- 
stalled. Trackage connecting with 
interurban rai! lines to tap Tulsa 
railroads is ready for use. CUharles 
Page, Sand Springs millionaire, 
holds controlling interest in the 
corporation. W. C. Summersby is 
general superintendent of the mill. 
Hogansville, Ga. The Interna- 
tional Cotton Mills of Boston, Mass., 
will proceed immediately with the 
erection of a large new plant on 
property already owned by the com- 
pany at Hogansville, Ga, adjoining 
their present fill at this point, 
The new mill will probably be 
known as the Stark Mills and be 
used for the manufacture, of tire 
fabrics in the South and for making 
some of the products formerly made 
by the Stark Mills at Manchester, 
N. H, 
Construction will be started im- 
mediately under the supervision of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co, engineers 
of Boston, and it is hoped that the 
mill will be producing goods by the 
end of the year. The new mill will 
be concrete construction with about 
250,000 square feet of floor space. 


Oklahoma City—The two million 
dollar cotton mill in the course of 
construction, seven miles west of 
Tulsa, Okla., is expected to be com- 
pleted by early fall, it was announc- 
ed by officials. 

The mill, erected by the Sand 
Springs Cotton Mill Corporation, 
will be the second largest institu- 

New Orleans—Two of the larger 
cotton mills in 


New Orleans are 
operating night shifts and expect 
to continue to do so indefinitely, 


while a third has never done night 
work and does not expect to do go. 

The mills of the Magnolia Textile 
Corporation are running 50 hours a 
week at night, engaged solely in the 
manufacture of cotton wrapping 
twine. 

The Magnolia Mills, making osna- 
burgs, are running five nights a 
week and have orders sufficient to 
warrant the continuance of night 
work indefinitely. Only carding is 
done at night. 

The Lane Cotton Mills, making 
blue denim, are not operating at 
night and have never done so. These 
mills work on a basis of 60 hours 
a week. 


Manufacturers of 


Filling Bobbins, Twister 


Bobbins. 


Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 


Bobbins, Northrop Loom 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE 
NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Co. 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Monroe, Ga.—Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers of Atlanta and Bos- 
ton, are designing an extension to 
double the present capacity of the 
Walton Cotton Mills Company mill 
at Monroe, Ga., to 10,000 spindles. 
An installation of only 5,000 spindles 
will be made at present. The work 
requires the widening of the pres- 
ent mill from 400° to 150’, the con- 
struction of a new weave shed and 
cloth room, a new opener room, 
doubling the present warehouse 
and the building of 30 or 40 cot- 
tages. These mills manufacture 3 
and 4-leaf twills. 


Spartanburg, S. C. — The annual 
statement of the Paeolet Manufac- 
turing Company, whose equipment 
consists of 135,932 ring spindles and 
8.845 looms, is regarded as one of 
the best yet made public among 
Southern textile plants.. The com- 
pany s gross income for the fiscal 
year ended April 1, 1923, amvunted 
Lo $1,803,148 which cempares with 
$974,129 for the previous year. After 
deducting dividends. taxes and 
precialion, net income amounts 
$1,001,450. Credit balance 
info the eurrent year 
$3,393,574. 

A few days ago directors of the 
company declared a stock dividend 
of 50 per cent on ithe common stock, 
payable out of surolus, so that the 
present surplus is reduced $1,000,000 
and the common stock of the com- 


de- 

to 
carried 
amounts to 


pany is increased to $3,000,000. In 
addition, a semi-annual cash divi- 


dend of 4 per cent was also declared 
on the common stock. During the 
past fiscal year the company paid 
Ss per cent on the common shares. 
At the end of the last ealendar year 
the company retired all of the out- 


Standing second preferred stock 
amounting to $1,000,000 on which 
dividends of 7 per cent had been 


paid, 

A comparison of the company’s 
annual report with its six months’ 
report as of September 30, 1922, in- 
dicates that the greater part of the 
company's income was derived dur- 
ing the latter part of the fiscal 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


2525 N. Second St, 
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year. For the six months ended 
September 30, 1922, gross income, 
before dividends, amounted to $68%4,- 


ory 


mi 

The company’s sheet 
shows current assets of $3,749,545 
which compares with current as- 
sets of $4,271,884 for the previous 
year. The decline in current assets 


is accountable by the fact that al 
the end of the previous year the 
company had about $1,000,000 more 
of finished. goods on hand than al 
the end of the fiscal period just re- 
ported for. Current liabilities for 
the past fiscal year show a marked 
reduction amounting to $1,053,604 as 
compared with $1,876,212. in the 
previous year. 


Royal Mills Sold to Williamson. 


The Royal Millis, of Charleston, 8S. 
C.. have been sold to F. L. Wil- 
liaamson and associates of Burling- 
ton, N. C. It is said that the plant, 
which now has 13,000 spindles and 
190 looms, will be considerably en- 
larged. 


Shaw Cotton Mills Are Sold. 


Paige, Schoolfield & Co., Inc., and 
associates have purchased the phy- 


sical assets of the Shaw Cotton 
Mills. of Weldon. N. C.. and after 


this date the Audrey Spinning Mill, 


Inc., will take possession of the 
property. This mill has 10,000 spin- 


dies and is at present running on 


40s and 50s splicing yarn. J. A. 
Mandeville, general manager of the 
Mandeville Mills, Carroliton, Ga. 
will have supervision of this plant. 
The new company will at once build 
an addition and add new twisters 
and winders and other machinery 
necessary to put this plant in first- 
class condition for single and ply 
carded yarns. 


Texas Mill Meet. 


Bonham. Texas. 


Cotton mull men 
from nearly every part of ‘Texas 
met here last week for the semi- 


annual session of the Texas Textile 
Association. They held a business 
session Thursday afternoon. They 
were the guests of the Bonham Cot- 
ton Mills at luncheon ‘Thursday, 
when a program was carried out. 
Musical numbers were given Dy 
Mrs. Dick Saunders, Mrs. Chester 
Marsdon, and a quartet composed 
of Messrs. Adams, Evans, Gross and 
Ware. 


J. €. Saunders, manager of the 
Bonham Cotton Mills, made an ad- 
dress, followed by Dean Taylor, of 


the law department of the State 
University, who chose as his. sub- 
ject “The Weaving of Character.” 


The dean paid a tribute to the late 
Charles Carlton, president of Carl- 
ton College of this city, in which 
he declared Mr. Carlton had left 
the impress of his character on 
Bonham for all time. ‘The speaker 
also spoke lovingly of his classmate, 


JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
GA MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
ANO TOECANE, NC 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydror Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 


Asheley Evans, of this city. Dean 
Taylor was a student in Carlton Col- 
lege for some time. Will H. Evans 
gave a resume of weaving from the 
dawn of its era. Prof. J. B. Bagley 
of A. & M. College also made a short 
address. 

In addition to the meeting Thurs- 
day, there was one held Wednesday 
night, at which time various sub- 
jects peculiar to the textile indus- 
iry were discussed. Also the an- 
nual election of officers was held at 
this time. 


S. Tatum, superintendent of 
the Bonham Cotton Mill, was elect- 
ed president; S. U, Cain, San An- 


tonio, first vice-president; J. R. 
Compton, Gonzales, second vice- 
president, and Dan H. Poole, Sher- 


man, secretary-treasurer. 


The meeting was under the di- 
rection of C. S. Tatum, superintend- 


ent of the. Bonham Cotton Mills. 
The following were among those 
present: Basil Gibson, C. R. Ing- 


lish, secretary Buard of Trade, Bon- 


ham: Dan H. Poole. Sherman: S. C. 
Cain, San Antonio: G. W. Maddox, 


Denison; J. B. Bagley, Denison; F. 
H. Burdine, Itasca; J. H. Broyles, 
Bonham; J. R. Compton, Gonzales: 
J. W. Cagle, Denison; D. B. Boothe, 


McKinney: J. E. Moak, McKinney; 


H. A. Baker, Bonham; P. J. Long, 
Bonham; 8S. L. Bolton, Itasca; W. 
B. Hollingsworth, Denison; M. C. 


Ford, Dallas; B. K. Thomas, Cuero; 
L. B. MeBride, Bonham: J. O. Wil- 
liams, Sherman: Osear Bramen, 
Post; George C. May, Waco; W. L. 
Moss, Waco: H. O. Boothe, McKin- 
nev; M. T. Lance, Hillsboro; Russell 
A. Singleton, Atlanta, Ga.; 58. 
Morton, Dallas: C. B. Brady, Sher- 
man; A. B. Smith, Sherman; C. 8. 
Tatum, Bonham. 


British Fine Spinners Pay 12'2 Per 
Cent Dividend. 
London.—The Fine Spinners’ As- 
sociation reports for the year ended 
March 31 last profits totalling 945,- 
000 pounds. A dividend of 12% per 

cent is declared, comparing 


HESSLEIN 


57 WORTH STREET 


Selling Agents 


Representing Leading 


COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR THE JOBBING, EXPORT 
AND CUTTING-UP TRADES. 


& CQO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and i  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINGS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplicity wrtn great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined fer the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be appiied te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK 8B. COMINS, General Ma ager 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, ich asta no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made heavy Size, Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. > 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo! best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
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i Wy" a) best materials used in their manufacture. 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y.- 
P. D. JOHNSON, Ga., Ala., and Tenn. Agent. Atlanta, Ga. P. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT INV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. ANN ARBOR,MICH.U.S.A. 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢7/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph § for + Quetshinns Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL MASS 


extile Grinding Mactipery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


| DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
| President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘‘HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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What's Wrong With the Knit 
Goods Industry’? 
Continued from Page 15) 
there is food for thought in the 
question of whether related lines 
cannot be produced on which the 
s¢'ling force can use its energy to 

advantage. 

The question of variety of pro- 
duction is one which involves the 
matter of adequate or over-supply 
of merchandise. During the war it 
was possible to secure enough knit- 
ted underwear to supply our enor- 
and in garments, grain bags, athletic 
underwear, etc. Other lines may be 
laken up from time to time as it is 
found to be impossible to run mills 
to capacity and at a profit. It is a 
question 


whether underwear man- 
ufacturers as a rule are alert 
enough to the signs of the times 


and to the development of demand 
fo take advantage of new style ten- 


dencies. Do you manufacturers 
know enough about what the 
buyer is thinking to be able to 


sense a new tendency and to pre- 
pare accordingly? Are your selling 
agents giving you this information, 
and if not are you going to 
(rade themselves to learn of it first 
bapa? In women’s lines you have 
se@n the development of woven fab- 
rics and more particularly of late 
the glove silk development. These 


lendencies account in large measure * 


for a falling off in your business in 
this quarter of the market. Are 
you doing anything to prevent fur- 
ther inroads upon your industry? 

. Minds of many manufacturers 
are centered too frequently upon 
past precedents and not upon the 
possibility of new developments. 
You need the co-operation of your 
selling force to advise -you about 
these things, but do not depiend 
upon this source entirely. You 
should initiate. and not follow, and 
then you will not need to blame 
someone else for failure. 


Providence and Maiden Mills Or- 
dered Resold. 

Newton, N. C.—Judge T. B. Finley 
set aside the February sale of the 
Providence and Maiden Cotton Mills 
and ordered both to be readvertised 
and sold at public auction some 
time before the July term of court. 
The February sale of the Provi- 
dence Mill was the second sale, at 
which J. P. Yount, of Newton, was 
the purchaser at $82,759, an advance 
of about $500 over the first sale. The 
Maiden Mill has been sold but once, 
Smith Campbell, of Maiden, being 
the purchaser at $40,000. 


Address Wanted. 

The address of Dixie Connor, for- 
merly of Savannah, Ga., is wanted 
by James E, Hand, overseer carding, 
Consolidated ‘Textile Corporation, 
Pelham, Gra. 


Joseph Levye & Son. 

Joseph Levye & Son send the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“We take pleasure in announcing 
the consolidation of the Ralph P. 
Levye Textile Company, 270 North 
Main street, Providence, R. I. with 
Joseph Levye, the new concern to 
be known as Joseph Levye & Son, 
located in our new building at 240 
North Main street, Providence, R. I. 
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“We will conduct as in the past a 
general converting business in cot- 
ton goods, short lengths and rem- 
nants and pound goods, also yarns 
of every description.” 


Kannapolis, N. C.—M. L. Cannon, 
of Concord: L. W. Roberts, Jr., At- 
lanta, Ga. cotton mill construction 
engineer, and John M. Robinson, 
Charlotte attorney, are incorpora- 


tors of the Cannon-Roberts Inter- 
ests, Inc., the capitalization being 
$1,000,000. 


While it is indicated in the com- 
pany’s charter that the principal of- 
fices of the concern will be located 
in Kannapolis, it also is stated that 
as the powers of the concern under 
the charter are wide and varied, 
some of the interests of the com- 
pany will be in Texas as well as in 
North Carolina. The purposes of 
the incorporation, if is stated here, 
are not to build, at the present at 
any rate, any textile plants, but to 
promote the manufacture and sale 


the 


of such plants and to establish 
branch offices. 
Wanted. 

Expert Indigo dyer for new dye 
house. Address “Dyer,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 

Wanted. 
Finisher of ability to handle 


finishing of coarse colored goods. 
Address “Finisher.” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Can use a man to take charge 
of our Brownell Twister 
Room. Must be experienced 
on these machines, and a 
good handler of help. Steady 
work. Good pay. Apply 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


To Southern Cotton Manufactur- 
turers: 

We need your help in placing 
the large number of Southern 
men who are sending their ap- 
plications to us for positions as 
superintendents and overseers. 
They are men born in the South 
and experienced in Southern 
milis; familiar with native help 
and working conditions. Some 
are unemployed, others working 
in minor positions and worthy of 
better jobs. 

The Charles P. Raymond Agen- 
cy was established in 1906 and 
incorporated in 1916 and has al- 
ways done business in the South 
as well as all other textile man- 
ufacturing sections of the United 
States, but just now there is an 
unusually large number of appli- 
cants from the South and we 
want to hear of more positions to 
be filled. These men have been 
thoroughly investigated as to 
eharacter and ability and by con- 
sidering their applications you 
assume no obligation or expense, 

Yours for service, 
Charles P. Raymond Agency, Inc. 
294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


11 W. Feurth St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5117 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines arp re ee Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling t Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
oe Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of al] kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


— 


no 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


\ 
sponding increase in yardage— 
Head an important feature of this 
spool. 
Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode island 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Complete Equipment for Fine Damask Mill 


Delivery after May 1. Attractive price will be made. 
Clipper Looms, Crompton Looms, fine Index double Lift Jac- 
quards, Dobbies, Draper Looms, Winders, Beamers, Warp 
Splitter, Shear, Baling Press, Measuring machine, Waxing 

machine, Warp Sizing machine. Dryer, cans, Card Lacer and 

Royal Repeater, Hngines, Boilers, Motor Shafting, Pulleys, 

Belting and accessories. Mill now in operation. ‘Will close, 

owner wishes to retire. 


J. A. DITTRICH 


1418 Walnut Street Phitadeipnia, Pa. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Koll 


Over the ieather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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Overproduction is Underwear Evil. 

In an effort to get suggestions 
from outside the industry the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufactur- 
ers of America, in convention at At- 
lantic City, have secured criticisms 
of their trade from editors of The 
Journal of Commerce, “Textile 
World,” “Dry Goods Economist,’ 
‘Daily News Record” and “Hosiery 
and Underwear Review.” 

Fluctuating quotations on mer- 
chandise were taken by one writer 
as the answer to the question, 
“What is wrong with the knit un- 
derwear business?” He declared 
that the main difficulty is that the 
retailer and jobber are not thor- 
oughly sold on the goods they buy, 
traceab'e to the policy of some mills 
through which stability of prices is 
lacking to the confusion of buyers. 
He declared that because knit un- 
derwear is harder to sell than some 
other commodities, many salesmen 
are devoting more of their atten- 
tion to side lines and retailers also 
have an aversion to stocking knit 
underwear which is bulky and con- 
sumes much storage space. 

He also decried, in company ‘with 
other writers, the tendency of mills 


lo produce in excess of require- 
ments as a-.direct result of the ex- 
cess of machinery and equipment 


accumulated by the industry during 
the large production days of the 
war period. The tendency of wo- 
men toward cut silk underwear he 
attributed to more efficient adver- 
tising on the part of producers of 
such merchandise. 

Another writer held to the theory 
that “the trouble with the knit un- 
derwear industry today is that it is 
not yet 100 per cent alive to the 
fact that it must increase the de- 
mand for its product or go into the 
discard.’ He pointed out that un- 
derwear knitters have been increas- 
ing production steadily, but unlike 
the nainsook mills they have not 
provided an augmented market to 
consume the increase. To remedy 
the situation he urged intensive ad- 
vertising in this country and the 
development of export business to 
absodb the overproduction. 

The lack of standard sizes, or of 
sizes based on measurements to fit 


the average man, was stressed by 
another editor as one:of the out- 
standing flaws in the underwear 


trade. He declared that some men 
and women have turned to cut un- 
derwear because they were unable 
to be fitted properly with the more 
closely fitting knitted -garments. 
Another trouble, he declared, is the 
pessimistic attitude of many sales- 
men toward their business, which 
serves as a splendid advertisement 
for ecut-and-sewed underwear. 

Need for a dominant factor in the 
knit goods business such as has 
heen developed in other textile in- 
dustries, to have a stabilizing effect 
on the market by reason of its size, 
financial strength, and able to take 
a strong merchandising stand, was 
also stressed as a means of improvy- 
ing the underwear industry. The 
manufacture of underwear that the 
wearer can wear “without knowing 
he has it on” was another essential 
rought out. 

“The chief difficulties in the knit 
underwear trade,” another editor 
declared, “arise from overproduc- 
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tion. The power to overproduce for 
a given demand was strikingly illus- 
trated in the vast accumulation of 
merchandise under the spur of war 
needs. This power, arising from 
excessive equipment, was in evi- 
dence before the war began. Be- 
cause of the rather limited capital 
required in furnishing a complete 
equipment for any given demand it 
vas been easy to add machinery and 
thus increase the troubles of over- 
competition, which is the inevitable 
sequence of overproduction. 

“The difficulties of regulating a 
possible supply to an expected or 
probable demand have been greatly 
increased by the change that has 
come: about in recent years in the 
kinds of underwear wanted in con- 
suming channels. The growth of 
the nainsook underwear, in sup- 
planting the male use of knit goods, 
has had its counterpart in the amaz- 
ing change in the character of la- 
dies’ underwear. In numberless in- 
stances knit underwear has _§ been 
supplanted by silks, very fine woven 
cottons, bloomers, ete. 

“The knit goods manufacturer 
must look for ultimate relief to a 
mercantile authority who will direct 
the character, quantity and qualily 
of the product and see that it is 
distributed regularly to those who 
will pass it on at the lowest possi- 
ble cost to the consumer. 


“Real relief will not come from 
monopolistic combination,’ he con- 
tinued. “It can come when knit 


underwear manufacturers present a 
stronger front and a more united 
front than they do now. Most of 
the manufacturers have trouble 
enough in common in their seiling 
troubles so that they can well af- 
ford to turn the collective solution 
of them over to agents who are 
capable of lessening the troubles 
that are incident to overproduction 
during a period of readjustment and 
change in consumers’ requirements. 

He cited developments in other 
textile lines such as the grouping 
of plants in common financial own- 
ership and more concentrated mer- 
cantiel control that have lessened 
the evils of overcempetition, point- 
ing out that success in nearly every 
ease has been due to excellence of 
the product and distribution 
rather than to manufacturing effi- 
eiency in plants. 

Cut throat compelilion was Laken 
by another writer as the chief com- 
plaint against the underwear busi- 
ness, coupled with a fallacious prac- 
tice of disregarding costs in an ef- 
fort to name lower prices’ than 
competitors were quoting. He fur- 
ther declared that retailers should 
be educated out of the idea that a 
dollar union suit represents the 
prescribed. price to the consumer 
and to institute a more varied price 
range. 

The need for stressing the style 
element in underwear, for men as 
well as for women, was brought ou! 
by one writer, who said in part: 
“What is the matter with the knit 
goods industry is ‘too many styles 
and not enough style. In other 
words, too many numbers in most 
manufacturers’ lines that do nol 
mean anything and not enough 
numbers that are distinctive. You 
can count on the fingers of your 
hand almost the innovation of de- 
sign that have taken place in the 
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underwear field in the last ten 
years. A retail knit underwear de- 
partment is offering the same type 
of merchandise this season that it 
did last season and the season be- 
fore. We have got to have novelty. 
Most every knitter’s experience will 
show that 75 per cent of his busi- 
ness is done on 25. per cent of the 
numbers shown. 

“Tf ever woman's style in 
favored knit underwear of the 
proper cut it is right now. The 
narrow hips are in style and tight 
dresses are just as good as they 
ever were. Several varieties of 
chemise both in step-ins and enve- 
lopes are salable today, if—and the 
if involves three or four factors— 
first. a fabric that is really good in 
quality but light in weight; second, 
a garment that is cul in such a way 
that it can be worn under 4 thin 
shirtwaist. This probably involves 
silk shoulder straps with silk bound 
top, as the ordinary fabric shoulder 
strap is very much disliked by to- 
day's woman. Third; the awkward 
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dress 


flap at the back so prominent in 
the average woman’s union suit 
should be eliminated, and can be 


because of the chemise design. If 
does not go with the present style 
trend. 

“The knit underwear industry 
has never capitalized the color mo- 
tif. Five or six of the new delicate 
shades now so popular can be just 
as well shown in knitted fabric as 
woven fabric, and the sales on gar- 
ments of this nature will be mate- 
rially enhanced. 

“While the standardization of 
sizes is better than it used to be. if 
is far from perfect and should be 
constantly harped upon. 

“One of the big dangers that now 
confronts the industry is a trend in 
the return to fixed retail prices. 
There is no more reason for a union 
suit for $f or $2 than there is for 
it selling at 96 cents. Sell the mer- 
rhandise and the price will take 
care of itself. 


Progress With the Chemical Expo- 
sitoin. 


In order to secure from the va- 
rious companies who will exhibit 
at the Ninth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, which will be 
held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, during the week of Sep- 
tember 17 to 22, inclusive, the indus- 
tries which they are most desirous 
of reaching through their exhibits, 
a questionnaire has been sent out 
by the Expos'tion management. 
Based on the expressions of opin- 
ion by the majority of exhibitors, 
the final plans for the 1923 Exposi- 
tion will be laid. According to types 
of visitors most desired, appeals 
will be sent out to these industries 
and particular emphasis will be 
laid on features of the program de- 
signed to attract them to the Ex- 
position. By deliberately planning 
the appeal to interest along well 
defined channels, the management 
of the Exposition expects to bring 
materially larger proportions of the 
buying power of the chemical and 
equipment consuming industries 
than in previous years. 

The advisory committee which 

During the past four months, the 
management of the National Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries has 
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constant touch with the 
conducting last year’s Ex- 
has been expanded, and in 


been in 
aided in 
position, 


addition to the former twenty ex- 
ecutives and technical men, now 
includes the following members 


from the sales and production de- 
partments of the chemical ‘and 
chemical equipment manufacturers: 
John W. Boyer, of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works; Dr. Charles L. Reese, 
of EF. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
Percy D. Schenk, of the Duriron 
Co.: Milton Kutz, of the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co.; W. E. 
Moore, of the New Jersey Zinc UCo.,; 
T. C. Oliver, of the Chemical Con- 
struction Co.; R. Gordon Walker, of 
the Oliver Continuous Filter Co.; 
William Haynes, of “Drug & Chem- 
ical Markets;” H. J. Schnell, of the 
“Oil Paint and Drug Reporter.” 
some two hundred exhibitors who 
signed space contracts for the 1923 
Exposition immediately following 
the close of the 1922 Exposition last 
September. They have been urged 
lo co-operate with the management 
in every way possible to aid in for- 
mulating preliminary plans, and to 
make their arrangements regarding 
their exhibits early this vear. A 
pamphlet entitled “Getting the Most 
Ourt of Your Exhibit at the Expo- 
sition,” describing the most effective 
manner in cashing in on a national 
exposition by co-operation of the 
exhibitor’s sales force and execu- 
tives in conjunction with the expo- 
sition tiself, was recently sent out 
by the management to all exhibi- 
tors. 


| For that silky, soft ‘‘kid glovey’’ finish on fine shirt- 

| Ings, sheer nainsooks, dainty organdies and voiles, on 
_ high grade ginghams and sateens, use 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most delicate shades are not 
affected by this creamy, white softener. 

A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory immediately after it 
is applied. Father Time, the most critical judge, often makes an 
adverse decision after the goods haye been on the shelf a few 
months. 

Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted and standardized 
to cope with atmospheric, storage and other conditions to which 
material is subjected after finishing. 

We guarantee this softener will not cause any regrets. 
and last decision will be favorable. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


The first 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 

| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 

| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 

| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Confidence 


W. H. MONTY, 


Pres. and Treas. 


Every repeat order for parts or overhauling and 
repairing is but another proof of the great confidence 
textile executives have in us and our work. 

And that the majority of the textile executives 
have this confidence bespeaks highly in our favor. 

You should try our service and be another of those 


securing bigger output from the same machinery. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. HUTCHINS, 


V. Pres. and Sec. 


| 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office—Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT, Agents 

Charlotte, N. C. 


c. 1. JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


We represent a number of excellent shippers who are desirous of selling late 
summer and fall options. Wire or call,us collect and we will take pleasure in 
quoting you. 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
148 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 5436 


8. B. WILSON & COMPANY 


COTTON 


STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


a 
NORTH SsSLEORGIA 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
ATHENS 


AUGUSTA BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


—__.GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 


Cotton 


Brazil's Cotton Crop To Be About 
593,000 Bales. 


Washington.—The production of 
cotton in Brazil in 1922-1923 is esti- 
mated at 553,000 bales of 278 pounds 


net, according to information just 
received by the Department of 
Agriculture. This is said to be 


about 10 per cent less than the es- 
timated production of 1921-1922, and 
about 70 per cent more than that 
of the five-year average, 1909-1913. 
There are over a dozen principal 
varieties of Brazilian cotton, rang- 
ing from seven-eighths to one and 
three-quarters inches in length of 
staple. 

In connection with cotton culture 
in Brazil, the report received by the 
department states that there is no 
need for alarm because of the in- 
terests of forein spinners in Bra- 
zilian cotton culture. In the first 
place, the Brazilian people, the re- 
port points out, need far more cot- 
ton for their own use, and its need 
will be extended with the growth in 
population.’ 

In the next place, there is every 
probability for an increased demand 
for eotton throughout the world 
upon the return of prosperity of 
European countries. While Brazil 
is somewhat backward in the devel- 
opment of her agriculture, the cot- 
ton growers there are generally 


Thursday, May 24, 1923. 


Notes | 


very appreciative of the import- 
ance of accurate studies of the 
problems confronting the industry. 


fextiles Paying $10,264,000 to Rails 
Annually. 


The extile industry of the coun- 
try contributes $10,264,000 a year to 
the railroads of the country, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which today made 
public a statement of the estimated 
freight revenue of class one rail- 
roads, on the basis of 1922 tonnage, 
at 1923 rates. 

The total textile tonnage carried 
per year, according to the commis- 
sion’s estimate, is 2,928,615 _ tons, 
which includes the tonnage receiv- 
ed from connecting carriers. The 
aggregate tons reported as originat- 
ing, excluding duplications repre- 
sented in the total tons carried, ex- 
cept those resulting from rebilling, 
is given by the commission for tex- 
tiles at 878,375 tons, 

The commission says in its state- 
ment that the revenue per ton of 
textiles for the United States as one 
syste mis $11.69, while by the in- 
dividual railroad it is $5.06. The 
revenue per car of textiles for the 
United States as one system is giv- 
en at $136.96, while the revenue per 
ear by the individual railway on 
textiles is $60.83. 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


Phones: Main 5417—7706 Postal L. D. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 
MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
104 §. Front St. 

Memphis, Tenn., U. 6. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 


Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


— 
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Cloth Consumption Figures Must Be 
Nationwide To Be Effective. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


volved in getting such information. 
In order. to get our special indus- 
trial reports started at once, we 
have limited our data on stocks for 
the time being to those held by the 
manufacturer. We hope later on to 
enlarge our reports and _ include 
stocks held by wholesalers and re- 
tailers,” 


Another Southern Opinion. 


Considerable skepticism the 
Government's ability to collect the 
kind of data suggested by John Law- 


rence rapidly enough and impa- 
tience with some of the Govern- 
ment’s present attempts in other 


fields, are both reflected in the fol- 
lowing | etter from a prominent 
Southern cotton manufacturer, who 
does not care to have his identity 
disclosed: 


“If the end that Mr. Lawrence 
suggests could be attained and have 
the hearty co-operation of all par- 
lies, | have no doubt but that it 
would be of some value to the 
trade. However, my observation up 
to this time does not encourage the 
expectation that this kind of data 
collected by the Government would 
result differently from the various 
and sundry other: data they have 
been compiling, much of which is 
of no earthly value to anyone, and 
yet necessitates a multiplicity of 
various and sundry reports that are 
quite burdensome upon the indus- 
tries who have to furnish them. If 
they would eliminate about three- 
fourths of the worthless data they 
are now attempting to compile and 
concentrate upon a few important 
subjects, such as the production 
and consumption of cotton and cot- 
ton goods, etc.. thereby considerably 
reducing the amount of clerical 
force employed, as well as saving 
expense and annoyance—both to 
the Government an dthe industries 
~Il think it would be a very fine 
idea.”—Daily News Record. 


of doffer. 
card. 


Box 44 
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Cotton Spinning Last Month Less. 


Washington, May 21.—Cotton spin- 
ning showed decreased activity in 
April as compared with March, a 
reduction of 743,500,000 active spin- 
die hours being indicated today by 


the Census Bureau’s monthly re- 
port. Active spindle hours during 
April totalled 8,787,443,897, or an 


average of 236 hours for each spin- 
die in place, compared with 9,531,- 
002.951 or an average of 255 in 
Mare hthis year and 6,642,139,932 or 
an average of 180, Ajril 
year. 

Spinning spindles 
30 numbered 
35,515,791 


in place April 
37 287,265, of which 
were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 37,307,713 and 35,599,518 for 
Mareh and 36,874,309 and 31,389,695 
for April last year. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during April numbered 
(0.759.979, or at 109.3 per cent ca- 
pacity on a single shift basis, com- 
pared with 30,389,029, or 1983 per 
cent capacity during March. 

Statistics for cotton growing 
States follow: 

Active spindle hours 4,808,775,761 
or an average of 295 hours per spin- 
die in place, compared with 5,116,- 
534,762, or 314 hours per spindle in 
March. 

Spinning spindles in place April 
30 totalled 16,326,745, of which 16,- 
072,152 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 
16,313,156 and 16,065,554 for March. 


Address Wanted. 
Anyone knowing the address of 
J. W. Heritege will please write 
D. J. Roland, Box No. 413, La- 
vonia, Ga. It will be to Mr. Heri- 


tege’s interest to write us. 
Wanted. 

Experienced or partly experi- 
enced operator for newly install- 
ed Barber & Colman Warp Draw- 
ing ‘Machine on Gingham Warps. 
Apply O. 0. Keesler, Boss Weav- 
er, Highland Park Mfg. Co.. Mill 
No. 1. 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE’LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


BEST BY TEST 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size ‘ 
With this information we guarantee correct fit, ; 

both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 


7 


‘4 


Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_-COTTON——_ Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. | Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Mississipp! Delta Cotten 


Extra Staples a Speciaity 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agenoy 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Beizenia, Mise. 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarnsdale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Deita Staples and Benders Our 
Speciality 
Cable Address: “Sellers” 
Codes: Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 


DODSON & MOONEY 
Domestic—COTTON—Export Cotton Merchants 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. D 

omestic—Export 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Mai 
Merchants and Shippers ain Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS 


Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


. B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & OO. 


Cotton Merchants 


COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples and Benders 
Cotton Clarksdale, Miss. 


| 
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OTTO 


tet Us Quote You 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory 


Full 1" to commercial 1 1-8" cottons are extremely scarce, can be now had 
only at wide premiums and shortly may be unattainable 

It will be worth the while of mills using these lengths to consider what they 
will do to supplement this shortage. 

We suggest the purchase 1 3-16"’ cottons by those who can use them, for they 
are still plentiful and very cheap. 

COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN 8STRIBLING 


TTON CO. 
NEWBURGER CO Atianta, Ga. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 
(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INO. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


B. H. PARKER & OO. 
Cotton Brokers 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rook Hill Codes 61 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 | | 
Postal Phone Gastonia, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamiin Beattie 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON COTTON 
1914 East Fourth Street Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


Charlotte, N. CO. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A. N. MEANS 


COTTON 
ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 
Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & OO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. O. 


| KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
HAMBLEY & CO. 


COTTON 
Spot Cotton Brokers All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 


SALISBURY, N. C. Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Deita Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. O. 
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Cotton 


New York.—The cotton goods 
markets were quiet last week, with 
considerable irregularity noted. in 
prices in first hands. The light de- 
man dhas resulted in an increased 
tendency to follo wthe prices of the 
speculative markets. As the week 
closed, denim prices were ona ba- 
sis of 23 cents for 220s for June, 
July and August deliveries. It is 
thought that new prices will be 
made on some of the other lines of 
colored goods and that a better de- 
mand will result. The market for 
bleached goods and pereales con- 
lLinued rather quiet. -New business 


on ginghams, sheetings and wash 
goods is reported as being very 
light. 

White goods and wash fabries 


business in retail channels has been 
checked by the unfavorable weath- 
er. Jobbers are proceeding cau- 
Liously, showing very little inclina- 
lion to anticipate their probable 
needs on domestics for the fall 
trade. The light demand for fin- 
ished goods is causing converters 
to buy very little at this time. 

Sheetings are very low priced 
and are not moving in any sizable 
way. Sales of 4-yard 37-inch 48 
squares were made at 10 cents sec- 
ond hands, and 10 14 cents can be 
done in first hands. Sales of 6.15s 
were at 7 1-4 cenit. For 
2.00s 8 cents can be done in several 
places. These prices are stated by 
manufacturers to be under the cost 
of production, yet sales are not 
made easily. 

Wide sateens for the auto trade 
are quoted at 55 cent. sa pound, 
drills at 54 cents.and moleskins at 
54 cents. 

Combed goods are very quiet and 
prices are irregular. Mill sales re- 
ported included hard twist voiles at 
15 3-4 cents and 16 cents for spots, 
30-inch 88x80s lawns at 11 3-4 cents, 
and 96x92s lawns at 18 cents. 

Print cloths were sold in 1,000 and 
2,000-piece lots. Spots of 38 1-2-inch 
64x60s sold for 10 cents, while fu- 
tures were available at 9 7-8 cents 
on a firm bid. They were not gen- 
erally offered. It was stated that 
some agents would listen to bids of 


Goods 


9 3-4 cents from selected buyers for 
late deliveries. There were some 
small lot sales of narrow goods on 
a basis of 7 1-8 cents for 27-inch 
64x60s. 

Light weight sheetings were ask- 
ed for, but at prices most traders 
passed. Sales of 40 square 6.15s 
were reported at 7 1-4 cents, while 
mills ask a minimum of 7 3-8 cents. 
Some bids on 5.50s and 5-yards at 
quoted prices w ere turned down, 
probably because of the reputation 
of the buyer, Offers to buy under 
current quotations were declined 
when more desirable customers 
made bids. 

The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket was dull for the week, with the 
estimated sales placed at 30,000 
pieces, which includes all unlisted 
styles. Curtailment is on the in- 
crease and it is expected that a 
number of additional corporations 
will operate on a part time basis 
until conditions are better. 

There was some trading in 38 1-2- 
inch numbers, especially 44x40. 8.20, 
at 7 cents, a fair volume of this 
number figured in the light trading 
of the week. Some activity was 
a‘so noted in 38 1-2-inch, 56x44; 6.85, 
at 8 5-8. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows. 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 7 5-8 
cents; 64x60s, 7 3-8 cents; 38 1-2-inch 
64x64s, 10 1-4 cents; brown sheelt- 
ings, Southern standards, 16 cents: 
lickings, 8-ounce, 30 cents; denims, 
2.20s, 23 cents; staple ginghams, 19 
cents; prints 11 cents; dress ging- 
hams, 241 1-2 cents and. 24 cents. 


Canary Islands Favor American Cot- 
ton Goods. 


The Canary Islands imported 
$235,120 worth of cotton goods in 
1920, which is a very substantial 


increase over the total of $22,331 in 
1914. Direct importation on a small 
scale by a very large number of re- 
tail dealers through the medium of 
commission agents is the usual 
method of conducting business, Con- 
sul Frank Anderson Henry reports. 
Thirty to sixty days credits are cus- 
Lomary. 


AGHINCIDS: 


personal attention. 


4 W. Third St. Room 209. 


MOSS & FERGUSON 


New York 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensbore, N. C. 


Atlan Ga.; Bilberton, Ga.; Ga.;: T Ga.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Wilson, N. C.; Nerfolk, Va: Dallas, Texas; Milan, ftaly. 


COTTON 


We offer to the mills and the trade as well as the general public a most 
complete, up-to-date and reliable cotton brokerage service. 


Write for market letter or phone us for latest quotations 
and news on the market which will be gladly furnished gratis. 


A. A. HAUGHTON 


Cotton Commission Broker 


All orders given 


Phone 4384 
L. D. Phone 9993 


Members 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


8 
Ths: | 
| 
| 
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The Yarn M 


Philadelphia, Pa. The market 
for cotton yarns remained dul! and 45. 2 
quiet last week. Very little inter- 24s 51 ab2 
est was shown in any quarter of 30s a 
the market and no sales of import- qos __. 65 a.. 
ance were reported. Manufactur- ex -- 

ers are inclined to take yarns only ee 20 a. 
in a handto-mouth manner, buying  Carpet— 
what they have to have in order to 
complete existing contracts. Prac- Tinged insulating Yarns. 

tically no future business was pla 
ed, the sales made being contined 106s, 1-ply and 2-ply 39 a. 
almost’ entirely to small lots’ for 128, 2-ply --41 

prompt shipment, The continued 965° 2-piy 
irregularity of the cotton market 30s, 2-ply 55 

has left buyers In a waiting alli- 5 4 ana 5-ply— 
tude. They are not disposed to act 8s 
until conditions are more settled {98 ------ 
and they can gel a better idea of 3 4 and 5-ply— , a 
what future prices will be. - 

Prices are purely nominal and Single Chain Warps 

ners have orders on hand to keep 
them busy for some time to come liés ; 45 a. 
and are not willing to name lower 35 - | 17 a. 

prices at this time, while others 26s 3 tir 
who are in more urgent need of - a57 

business are willing to offer their Frame Cones. 
yarns at lower figures. 40 a. 

Orders reecived during the week 
averaged from 1,000 to 5,000 pounds, __42%a__ 
according to reports from some ------ 
yarn. A few sellers reported § a 20s _44%a_ 
small amount of export business, : a... 

| 248. 

but generally the foreign trade 9g, ~~~" 
situation is very quiet. 49 a60 

It is impossible to quote accurate 395 tying in 46. aA? 
prices under the present situation. 40s 
There is no definite market price 
al this time and quoted figures must “ 
be regarded purely as approximate 
values. 

Combed Peeler Skein, Etc. 
2-ply 60s __. 90 
2-ply 70s x 1.00a_. 

Combed Peeler Combs 
18s 0 abl 
24s 
26s adé 
328 
40s iv a. 

Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins 
ecommendations 
R. A. Field, Gen’l. Sup't. 
a. We have received very SATIS- 

— FACTORY RESULTS from the 
--- use of your MI CLEANSER in 
98s SCRUBBING our FLOORS, for 
308 “Two Ply Chain wae a the past FIVE YEARS. 
NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
CHARLES NICHOLS 
“py Two-Ply Pres., Treas. & Gen’!. Mgr. 
42 a43 — 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, Ind V.-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudieslll, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philiadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT AND THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR MILL 
PLEASHD COMMUNICATH. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


WHITINSVILLE. 
SPINNING RING C2 


WHITINSVILLE MASS 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 

Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philadelphie Providence Chicago 


Charlotte 


FOLLOW A LEADER 


Twenty-five years of shop practice on CARDS, winding LICKHR- 
INS, and clothing FLATS. 


Winding Licker-ins a specialty. My references are my customers. 
Write for particulars. 


J. D. Hollingsworth 


Box 69, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Designer. 
Send Us a Trial Order A-1 designer wants a position 
by July 1. Eight years’ experi- 
‘ ence on all kinds of work. Would 
Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request consider combination job. Best of ae Oe tes, 
reference. Address Designer, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
One-lwenty“Rvo Hudson Street, New York City. COMPLETE DYEHOUSE MILL FLOORS 
| Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica EQUIPMENT | 
Charlotte San Francisco | 
Special Poland Soap Works 
The Dyeing Anniston, Ala. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


For Quick Sale. a Speeder, 6 Intermediates and 4 

: 25 High-Speed latest type 8 hea Slubbers Drawings. Write to E. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 12” lap Whitin Combers. L. Lassiter. Overseer of Carding, 

159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. ye oa and Ribbon lap ma- pone Cotton Mills, Kinston, 
N. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 3 Mason Cards. 


1 9x4% Whitin Intermediate. 


{ 10x15 Woonsocket Int. 
Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 5,000 Draper No. 2. 7% Stroke Wanted. | 
P. O. Box 792 . bir GREENVILLE, S. C. " new warp bobbins. Musicians for Cotton Mill 


3,000 Whitin medium 6% stroke Band. Fine location and good 
: warp bobbins. first-class Band, with Bruce Mc- 


25.000 4x5 Wood Spools. Quade as director and imstruc- 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 2.000 8%x5 Wood Spools. for. A good chance for amateur 
° bd Textile Machinery Excechan musicians LO advance themse ves. 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


ern Textile Bulletin. 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN R. R. 


Band Master, 
Reduced Fares to Durham, N. C. Wanted — Permanent location 
Account by well-known Bandmaster, with 


: years of experience with Bands, 
Woman's Missionary Union, Auxiliary Bugle, and Drum Corps, and Or- 


to Baptist States Convention of North | .joestras, past six years Band- 
Carolina, March 27th-29th. Tickets | master South’s largest Textile 
for the going journey sold March 23-29, | Band. Wish to organize Band 40 
inclusive, certificates validated March | to 60, Drum and Bugle Corps 30 


CARD BANDS 


Spinning Twister Spooler 29th, honored until April 2, 1928. to 40 members among the male 
and female workers of the mill, 
Bands J. F. DALTON, and the children. Want to locate 
General Passenger Agent, in a good mill town where work 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope Norfolk, Va. and effort will be appreciated. 


Address Bandmaster, care South- 
ern ‘Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
Improved Dobby Chain||\ 


JOHN 


For Sale. 

Spinning and hosiery mill, 2,500 
Dobby Cords spindles, 137 knitting machines 
and all other machinery and 


equipment necessary for com- 
plete plant. Tenant houses and 


land for any expansion. Located 


in a good North Carolina town 
1) R K Rice Dobby Chain Oo. with abundant water supply and 
Millbury, Mass. other improvements. Address L. 

CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


| 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O» 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


For Use with Either Netural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


TRAVELER 
il 


Thursday, May 24, 1923. 


BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
— ng the employment bureau the above 
ee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ mempberphip 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
eancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our SS bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
ean furnish excellent references. Ad- 


dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, lL. C. 8S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3506. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man whe 


can get results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Adtiress No, 
3807. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3308. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 


High class man, experienced and prac- 
tica), references to show good past rec- 


ord. Address No. 3809. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 


and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantitr at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position 
both. Capable 
in first class 
fine references. 


as carder or spinner or 
of handling large room 

man. Long experience, 
Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced miil man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 


superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam electri 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish bet- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 


winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 


dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No, 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 


class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 
3822. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 


ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3823. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


carder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire eatisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good milis. refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman. Experienced mill 
man and can give excellent references. 
Address No. 3827. 


Have 


WANT position as superintendent. 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 


mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with wnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 

30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 

Am giving satisfaction but have good 

reason for making change. Best of ref- 

erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position 
overseer 


as superintendent or 
carding. Long experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like .to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 38365. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, rellable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references 
Address No. 3836. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mili on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 


Ay reliable mill men. Address No. 
837. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest milis 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. BExcellent references. Ad.- 
dress No. 3840. 


— 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No. 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want ‘otter Jed. 
Good weaver as well as sv~—-~‘ntendent 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and stiperintendent and can get 
aatiafactoryvy resenita Address No 844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 


ean give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 
WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 


perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreliable man who’ can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods: 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South's best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


of 
would con- 


WANT position as superintendent 
plain or fancy goods mill, 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40. have family: 22 years experience, 8 
‘ears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 
mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


as overseer weaving or 


WANT position 


superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Rest of references. Address No. 3859. 


WANT position as overseer carding; age 
83. married, 14 years in carding: 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 


dress No. 3860. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
weavine mill. or would take overseer 


weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 


goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 


in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
vears in spinning room. now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room: 
awe 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
snooling or twisting. Age 29. married. 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner. or 
both. Age 35, married, practical carder 
and spinner snd can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864 


WANT positicn as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences as to character and ability, 
strictly sober now employed but have 
rood reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings: also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


beth. Experienced and reliable man. 
who can produce good results. Good 


references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 

to winding and twisting. Good know!l- 

edge of steam and electricity. Address 

No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 


mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 
WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 


can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872. , 


WANT position as overseer weaving, @ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis. Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. Now employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 


a can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks. cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good. references. Address No. 3877. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: age 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


roe. Good references. Address No 


WANT position as superintendent: 28 
years experience tn mill, have held pres- 


— place as superintendent for & vears 
ave 


good reasons for wanting to 
change. Best of references. Address 
No. 3880. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. -Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No 3881 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 


supt. of small yarn mill: 20 years as 
carder and spinned: mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. 


Now employed 

I as 
carder and assistant supt. 
ences. Address No. 388? 


WANT position as c 


Good refer- 


arder or spinner. or 


ractical man of long expert- 
ce, Nave excellent referenc 
dress No. 3882. ences. Ad- 


WANT position as su 


experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show charac ¢ 
Address No. 3883. ster and ability. 


pt. or weaver, long 


WANT position as su 
practical experienc 


ity and can get 
3884. 


pt. of spinning mill, 
ed man of good abil- 
results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room -—Ex- 
cellent references. Address No 3885. 


WANT position as master 
years experience, 
references to 
ord 


manager of 


mechanic; 20 
now employed, good 


show excel 
Addrss. No 3886. lent past rec 


WANT position 


a8 carder and spinner or 


both or supt.: 25 

, : + «9 years in mill, 18 as 
Supt.; married re 
No. see ed, have family. Address 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred ; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888 


WANT position as ov 


now employed as such and givin 

_no satis- 

faction, but wish larger 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889 . 


erseer of spinning, 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical] and capable 
g00d character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to gtd an excellent past record and 
Can roduc 
on 1 ict good results. Address No. 


would take 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892 


WANT position as Supt. of small mill 
with opportunity of investing in mil! 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own.- 
er of patent that will be of great value 

to mill equipped to use waste sock. 

Patent would give mill big advantage 

in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 

lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or would consider 


new mill. Address No. 38938. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
earder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of long experience, best or 
referen-es. Address No. 3894. 


| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P, Sweeney 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ABH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compa 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


8. K. F. tndustries, ine. 
BALLERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John 8B. Young. 


BANKS 
Bank of Charieston 
Charleston Co. 
Charleston Trust Co 
Z2EAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (Ali Stee!) 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

Bosson & 

lipstein 

& Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemica! Products 

Wolf, Jacques & Ce. 
BELTING— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

Fiexibie Stee! Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LIN 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain 
BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
SENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Ce 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

. 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

BOXES— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Witte Veneer Co. 

BHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wiits Veneer Co. 

BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor fron Co 

BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edee Moor Iron Wes 

BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 

CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine 

CALENDARS 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD BANDS 
Arthur S. Brown Mfg. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 
S8aco-Lowell =) 
Whitin Machine orks. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES - 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, 


CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Lid. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS - 
Catiin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkall Works, 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Sons Co. 


Inc. 


Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONE BELTS 

Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVERTERS 

Liberty Textile Corp. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

CUOLERS 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 

Hambley & Co. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wlison. 
Coker Cotton Co. 

H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howle. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Ce. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Brose. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Dixon Lubricating “Saddle Ce. 
Corporation. 

Cc. Entwistie Co. 

Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin Co. 
Roy & Son. 
Saco- Lowell 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabo!l 
Bosson ‘ 

Kliipstein A. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FA TORY— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical! Co. The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Company. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tothurst Works. 
& Son Co. 

hurst Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process mee 
Klauder-Weldon Co. 
Perkins, B. F., a nes, 


DYESTUFFS AND 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
& Lane. 
E. |. du Pone' de Nemours & Co., 
Kil stein Co. 
Metz, H. A., Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Nawport Chemical Works. 
Roeseler & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 


Ine. 


Co. 


. ELECTRIC HOISTS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Cimpany. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., inc. 
Standard Electiic Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

SUPPLI 
Chica Fuse Mfg. Co. 

ELEVA “ORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 

See Portable Elevators. 


ENGINEERS, MILL— 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
N 


Pa 

Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

——See Electric; aleo Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(tIron and Wire) 

Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 


FINISHING MACHINERY 
&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
Poland Soap Works 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 
ERS— 


Southern Spindie & Fliyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYE 
Works, 


RS— 
Whitin Machine 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXiIBLE— 
Link Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka tron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 


GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St.-Onge Co. 


HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile wine Co. 
HARNESS 
Garland Mio. 


HARNESS 
——-—See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRANES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Perks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 


KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needie Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Willilams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coilman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 


LAMP GUARDS 

Fiexible Stee! Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. Draper. 


LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Staffora Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee: Heddie Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
‘ N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Co. 


E. du Pont de Nemours 4 Co., 
MANGLES— 
American Lavedry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours @ Co.., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
VETALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


CONDITION. 


Co. 
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METERS— SANITARY EQUIPMENT— SPOOLS— 


Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Ceo. 
MiLlL ARCHITECT 
Architecte. 
vMiLlL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Saddie Ce. 
Garland Mfg. 
Textile Mill Supply c Co. 
Thomas 
WHITE— 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Howland and Co., Inc. 


Borne, Scrymeer & Co. 
Klipstein, A., Co. 
5 & Finch Co. 
Y. J. Co. 
Co 
U. S. Ol! Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 


Speciality Co. 


E. du Pont de Nemours 4 Co., Ine. 


Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, sTEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

Siggers & er 

PERBORATE at's sODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 

PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co 

PICKER STI 
Garland 

PIPE AND TTINGsS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 

R. P. Sw 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Compan 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY 
Allis-Chaimers mf Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain 
Wood's. T. B.. Son 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

PULLEYS, CAST ![RON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chaimers. Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Un'tversal Winding Co. 
Wh:tin Machine orks. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
Traveler Co. 
raveler Co. 

RING ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 

RAILINGS (tron) 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metaliic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link- Belt ag 
Wood's, T. ons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach ae Works. 
Saco-Lowel Ships. 

SADDLES 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SAL T— 


Mvlea Salt Company. 


Sanitary Fountain Ce. 
e!| Co., Joseph 
SAN ARY SOUNTAING— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sone Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR SOUTHERN 
MILLS 
Liberty Textile Corp. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING ACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


METAL WORK— 

N. McCausiand & Co. 

SHELVING. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Ce. 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charies R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co 

SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson Lane. 
A. E. Staley ate © 

corn Products Co. 
Drake Corporation. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 
Besson 4& Lane. 
Jacques Wolf 4& Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seyde! Chemica! Co.. The 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, s., Co. 
Jordan 
Walter L arker Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


BPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John 8B. Youn ne 
American Textile Banding Ce. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


David Brown Co. 
U. Bobbin & phuttle Co. 
Courtney, Dana Co. 
Jordan fg 
Walter L. Co. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
SUCTION CLEANING MAGHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
TA 


NKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TESTER 
B. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F. Son, inc. 
TRANSFER 
Kaumagrap 
TRANSMISSION *BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis- Co. 
East Jerse Ge. 


Shuttles. 


Tothurst Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. 
Too 


CABINETS” AND STANDS, 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Molstening Co. 


VENTILATING FANS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistie Co. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATO 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
VARNISHES— 
Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Sosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemica! Works. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Jacques. Wolf & Co 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfo. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
& Well Co. 
“ot Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND 
STEE 


Inc. 


SASH. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
V/OOD PRESERVING 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 
Fiorsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Erwin Yarn Agency. 
Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON CLEANING AND 
OPENING MACHINE. 


formation and as to present users. 


Write us for in- 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


a 


—A— 
West 4th St., 


Adans, Geo. H. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

Allen, R., Charleston, C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philade:- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 


Arabo! Mf Co., New York. 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. I. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. I 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Brush Co., 
88 Ames Bullding, 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mase 


Bank of Charleston, Charleston, 8. C. 


Arthur 8S. Brown, Tilton, N 


Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. 

Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. Cc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 


105 Kinney Bidg., 
Ill. 


Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradshaw - Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, ! 

Brinton, H., 


Greens- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Charleston Security Co., Charleston, 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
gO 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


Cocker | ae hine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


N. 
Collins ‘Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Corn .’roducts Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co., Dana 5., Chicopee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
ceater. Mass. 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R 

E. Fifth St., Charlotte, 


S. Draper, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
232 Sumner St., 


Draper Corporation, 

Dronefield’s Sales Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del, 

Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain. Conn. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 

ton St., Chicago, 

Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave.. New 
York. 

J. B. Ford Co... Wyandotte. Mich. 

Franklin Process Co., Providence. R. I. 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 

Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport 


Tenn. 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 
Greenville, 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., 


Griunell Co.; Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton. N. C. 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
orp., 44 E. 52nd St., New 
or 
Hawiey'’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
He ~~ 4 & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
ork. 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 

St.. Boston, Mass 
Arnold Hoffman Co., 
Hollingsworth, J D., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Hopedale Mite. Hopedale, Mass. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, II) 

York. 

Cc. F. Jones & Co 
Johnson & Howie, 
Jordan Mfg. Co., 


Providence, R. lI. 


, Salisbury, N. C. 
Monroe, N. C. 
Monticello, ‘Ga 


International Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 


om “tobe Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
‘ork. 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Kdward R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
York. 

Lesser-Goldman 


J. H. Lane & Co., 
Lawrence & Company, 
Liberty Textite Corp., 
New York 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Lowell Shuttle Co., 
Link-Belt Company, 
phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., 
Lupton, David, 


Cotton Co., Charlotte, 
New York. 

Boston, 
16 


Mass. 
Thomas St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Nicetown, Philadel- 


Lincolnton, N. C., 

Sons., nc., ‘Philadelphia. 
— 

Mitchell Co., 


James E. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Myles Sait Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orieans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. IL. 

Marston Co., Juhn P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury- Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mason Tire and Rubber Co., Kent, VO. 

Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C, 


Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

te & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
Tork. 

Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 

wortn . 4dg., New York. 

Morehead Mfg Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 
—N— 

National Lead Co., New York. 

Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 


York 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co.. 
Lubricant Co., 


ton, Ded 

N. Y. & N. J. 401 
way. New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, 


Wilming- 
Broad- 


Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan S8t., Chicago. 

H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, 'N. Cc. 


Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 

owa. 

Paulson, Linkroum-.& Co., 9% Leenard St., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitcnourg, Mass. 

Walter L. Parker 'Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falls, R.-I 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 

tucket, R. I. 


Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, 

Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 

Scott, Charnley and Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Seydel Chemica) Co. Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, Ss. C. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 

ville, 8. C. 
| Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E.. Decatur, Il. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Mass. 


Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 

York. 

Tanuner & Jones, Charlotte, N. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 N. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Products Corp., Jersey 


United Chemical 
City 


N. J. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Providence, 1. 

U. 8S. Co., Providence, R. L. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


57 Hddy St., 


Vogel Co., 


Ridley 
New 


Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Watts and Co., 44 Leonard S8St.. 
York. 


Wilson. Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
I. H. Williams Co.,.Milibury, Mass. 
L 8S. Watson Co., Millbury Mass. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. Cc. 
Wolf & Co., Ja ues, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg. 
Pa. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, 
John B. Young, Lawndale, ‘Philadelphia, 
Pe. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


(Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


OUR SPINNING RINGS---povpte Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL  “HINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. CO. 


240 River Street, Greenville. S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thursday, May 24, 1923. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton. woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Building 
JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bl 
WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


Betablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Oldest in Years 
Modern in Ideas 
‘*Service’’ 


Youngest in Spirit 
Progressive in Methods 
Our Motto 
All kinds of 


Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Ete. 


Please You? to Us 


SOUTHERN TEATILE BULLETIN 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRESS, INC. 
22 w. TRADE ST 


PHONE 342 CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 
Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 


Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francieco St. Louls 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


| 
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SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


We are glad to tell you that we now 
have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
in and reclothe twice as many Flats as 
heretofore, because our equipment in 
this shop is just doubled. 


With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 
the best possible workmanship, and the 
most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and flat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
-SACO- LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOUTRERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Phursday. 


Mav 


wt, 


1923. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


_ The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 


service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


— 


ORD COMPANY 
C R 


FF 
WEAVING 


| 
| READVILLE, MASS. 
| CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. J. H. MAYES se COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


SLIP - NOT LEATHER BELTING 


ORDINARY RUSSET BELTING 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This RUSSET belt has but 78% 
pulley contact at the end of 30 
days, running over a smooth flat 

pulley. 


rou’. Tine 


Is made of the best material 
and by expert workmen. 


Is extremely flexible 
Has a perfect surface 
Is waterproof 


Has all fhe qualities necessary 
for long life. 


You have only to use it to be 
convinced of its superiority. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


SLIP-NOT BELTINGS 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This SLIP-NOT belt has almost 
100% pulley contact after the 
same test AND IT HAD THAT 

FROM THE FIRST DAY. 
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